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THE LAST DAYS OF THE STUARTS. 





By W. TORRENS Mc. CULLAGH, Ese. 





The first year of the new reign was occupied in looking for 
Monmouth’s invasion, witnessing its failure, and listening to the 
tramp of judicial vengeance, wherein it closed. ’*Tis a strange 
and incoherent, yet not wholly uninstructive episode in the 
twenty years’ siege, laid by the confederate chiefs of England 
to the ancient throne. Monmouth himself seems to have been 
half conscious that he was leading a forlorn hope. ‘The death 
of Charles II. found him at the Hague, where he had for some 
time reposed in the farsighted hospitality of William. He was 
living quietly,—learning to ‘* put away ambition,” when, in an 
evil hour, he allowed Argyle and Grey to persuade him into 
heading the expedition they had rasbly planned.* 

Its sole result, politically speaking, was the bloody demon- 
stration it afforded of the truth of his forewarning, that the mass 
of the people would never take arms merely to change the suc- 
cession. ** He believed,” says Mr. Fox, “that there was, for an 
undertaking like his, little prospect of success, unaided by the 
* Burnet: Hist. Own Times: iii. 25. C.J. Fox: Reign of James IL, 180. 
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ancient families and great landed proprietors. Had Lord Russell 
been alive, and could he have appeared at the head of one 
hundred of his western tenantry, it would have inspired him 
with more real confidence than the thousands who individually 
flocked to his standard.”* 
But whatever rash vows in his favour may have been uttered 

‘‘ with more heat than judgment,”{ two years before, in the ill- 
fated meetings which were said to have been held for the organ- 
ization of the Rye-house plot, few of the aristocracy either then 
or in 1685, evinced much readiness to peril life and fortune, in 
what Burnet calls,—‘‘a raw rebellion;”{ and it is probable 
that the majority were never very anxious to set up the son of 
Lucy Walters to be king over them. Had Monmouth been 
able to extort from his father any kind of admission of his legiti- 
macy, —or had he landed in 1685 with a powerful body of fo- 
reign mercenaries, things might have gone otherwise. But his 
best friends among the gentry and nobles were dead; Cavendish 
was cooled down into an ill-tempered courtier; Delamere and 
Hampden, though in his secret, did not venture to stir; and no 
men of quality joined him.§ The zeal displayed in his cause b 
the enthusiastic sectaries of Taunton, and by a crowd of Men- 
dip miners, || went for little with the cautious owners of broad 
lands held in fee since the Conquest: and Evelyn, who not long 
afterwards, was glad of William’s invasion, has, probably, re- 
corded the half-affected, half-sarcastic tone of the discontented, 
but undetermined aristocracy, when he wrote that this was ‘an 
inundation of fanatics, such as must needs have caused universal 
disorder, injustice, sacrilege, and confusion without end.”¢ 
James was, moreover, just then upon his good behaviour; he 
had done little to give umbrage, and was full of fair promises. 
Nor calculating the chances of success,—as even the divcealt 
by inheritance will do,—was it unimportant, that William, after 
‘encouraging Monmouth’s expedition underhand,”**—no sooner 
heard of its first illusory success, than he offered to come over 
and head the troops against him. James lost not an hour in 
assuring him that ‘he did not think it at all proper at that time 
for their common interest.”tt But the fact of such an offer hav- 
ing been made must have been well known. Without his danger- 
ous aid the insurrection was summarily extinguished. Argyle 
and his friends attempted * to deliver” Scotland from ‘a popish 

* Reign of James IT., 231. 

¢ See the admissions of Lord Russell, on his trial, and at his death. 

ft Hist. Own Times: iii, 21. 

§ Letter from James to William: 15. June, 1685:—Dalrymple: iii., Appx. 8. 

|| Evelyn’s Diary: 28. June, 1685. ¥ Idem :—iii. 169. 

** Fletcher of Saltoun:—Lord Dartmouth’s note to Burnet: iii, 25 :— 


D’Avaux: v. 92, 
tt Letter from James to William, 30. June, 1685.—Dalr. iii., Appx. 12. 
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tyrant and usurper;” but their little band were routed and dis- 
ersed without having effected anything ; and their gallant, but 
self-deluded chief was forced to own ‘that there appeared no 
great party in the country who desired to be relieved.”* At the 
very outset Monmouth lost the help of Fletcher of Saltoun, 
the only competent man of his party, and the pitiable termina- 
tion of his career needs not recapitulation. Chief-Justice Jef- 
feries was let loose among the helpless peasantry ; and it is vain 
to pretend that James did not participate in his legal crimes, as 
fully as William did in the massacre of Glencoe, or the aristo- 
cratic parliament and ministry of George II., in the far wider 
butchery that followed Culloden.t 
But the facility wherewith Monmouth’s attempt was crushed, 
potently contributed to the ruin of the king. He forgot that 
this was not the rebellion of the aristocracy, who thenceforth 
turned their undivided hopes to the Prince of Orange. That 
extraordinary man seems to have been born an intrigner. At 
fifteen he was entrusted with the secret of Buat’s conspiracy 
against De Witt ; and his cognizance of the last treachery prac- 
tised against that pure and exalted statesman was the subject of 
reproaches wherever he was known. ilps. years’ experience 
had perfected him in habits of profound duplicity. His precise 
aim in countenancing Monmouth, like that of many of his most 
important measures, remains matter of conjecture. He reckoned, 
perhaps, on the insurrection proving sufficiently formidable to 
render his intervention necessary.{ But it may be doubted 
whether as yet he discerned the practicability of violently de- 
throning James; and the Prince of Wales was then unborn. 
Did he see castles of Regent height only, in the air? or did he 
hope that Mary might be suffered to wear the crown during the 
life of her abdicating father? We know not; but we are at no 
loss regarding the ideas which began to crowd that plotting 
brain, after Monmouth had been swept from hi; path. Eis first 
dupe, when aiming at the Statholdership, had been the generous 
friend of his youth; and his first fraud, when preparing to seize 
the English crown, was against her who was the wife of his 
ambitious choice, but not of his bosom. 
Early in 1686, the well-known Dr. Burnet, who, having 
mis-played the game of ecclesiastical pliancy in king Charles’ 
reign, had been for some time on his travels, was specially sum- 


* Woodrow : 538. + Lord Mahon: Hist. England. 

t D’Avaux, the French envoy at the Hague, writes to his court, 19. July, 
1685,—‘* Beaucoup de gens croyent qu’ il conserve encore quelque correspond- 
ance avec M. de Monmouth, mais il me paroit que depuis qu’ il a fu que M. de 
Monmouth, a pris le titre de roi, il ne garde plus les memes mesures qu’ il faisoit 
auparavant. Pour moi je me persuade que le Prince d’Orange acru que les 
choses n’iroient pas bien loin, et que tout ce que feroient les rebellesne serviroient 
qe’ a le rendre necessaire au roi d’ Angleterre.” —v. 92. 
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moned to the Hague. His acquaintance with men and things 
in England, pointed him out as a fit implement to work with; 
and as the banners of the coming fray were likely to be polemi- 
cal, it was thought requisite to ee some of them held by cle. 
rical hands. ‘I found,” says Burnet, ‘that the prince was 
resolved to make use of me:”* and the pride of the reverend 
patriot swelled at the discovery. 

William’s conjugal infidelities had long been a source of un- 
happiness to his wife ; and he was by anticipation age of the 
power which, as queen of England in her own right, she might 
one day inherit. ‘The useful divine, of his own mere motion 
and considerate forethought, undertook to cajole the princess 
into religious scruples on the subject. Mary told him “she 
did not know the laws of England were so contrary to the laws 
of God, as he had informed her ;”t and solemnly promised that in 
the event of her coming to the crown, the prince should still bear 
rule over her ;—she ana only that he should in future keep 
the command of being faithful to her. William took the con- 
cession, but thought as lightly as before of his vow.{ Burnet 
— that nobody bid him do the prince this piece of swind- 

ing service ; but ‘ever after that,” he says “ he seemed to trust 
me entirely.”§ 

And while such men were lying in wait for every incautious 
move of the English court, James rushed with blind precipitancy 
into the most ill-judged and arbitrary measures. He would not 
tolerate intolerance; he would despotically dispense with des- 
potic laws. Parliament had enacted that no man should hold 
any ecclesiastic or collegiate office, who did not comply with the 
church of England ritual ; James would not wait until the Test 
Act was repealed, but dispensed with its observance, and nomi- 
nated Roman Catholics and Dissenters. The church and the 
universities resisted, and the conflict of authority began. Ever 
since the Reformation, the law had forbidden any embassy to 
the court of Rome. ‘The law was absurd enough, but it was the 
law. James said he was king and might send a representative 
where he pleased ; and he chose a weak and contemptible man 
for his envoy who did him infinite mischief. Then he would 
have count D’Adda, who had hitherto discharged the functions 
of papal nuncio without ostentation, publicly presented at court. 
D’ Adda remonstrated, but in vain. The duke of Somerset, as 
lord chamberlain, pleaded a penal statute as his apology for not 
presenting him in form. James told him that ‘he was above 
the law ;”—* but 1 am not,” said the duke, and lost his place 


* Hist. Own Times :—iii. 127. ¢ Idem, 131. 

} Swift’s note on this in Burnet is—* but he proved a damned husband for 
all that.”— iii, 130. 

§ Hist. Own Times: iii, 131, 
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for his obduracy. Another duke was found more pliant ; but it 
is note-worthy, that both these noblemen revenged the insult 
offered to their order at the Revolution. Meanwhile the corpo- 
ration of London invited D’Adda immediately afterwards to 
dinner with the ambassadors ; and there the people, wiser than 
their king, and more tolerant than their nobility cheered the 
nuncio as he passed.* 

In February, 1687, Dyckvelt was sent to England to sound 
the dispositions of the malcontent noblesse; and brought back 
letters from many*of them breathing the utmost devotion to 
the prince. The old earl of Bedford briefly wrote his thanks for 
William’s professions of pity for the terrible calamity that had 
befallen his house, the death of lord Russell.t The earl of De- 
vonshire who, as lord Cavendish, had borne so loud a part in the 
exclusion scheme, and who, when some one deprecated in 1679 
the banishment of James without trial or accusation, declared in 
the house of Commons, that ‘he would not have a popish dog 
allowed to bark, or a popish cat allowed to mew” within hearing 
of Whitehall, t had become a courtier under James II.; and 
having, in a quarrel within the precincts of the palace, assaulted 
colonel Culpepper, he was fined by the Court of King’s Bench 
£30,000. It is hardly conceivable that this extravagant penalty 
was ever meant to be exacted; but when the earl kissed hands 
at the next levee, James, with his usual gracelessness, did not 
signify its remission. While this exasperation was still warm, 
Dyckvelt presented his assurances of the regard of the Prince of 
Orange, and his anxiety about the security of English religion 
and liberty. The slumbering zeal of the mulcted peer was 
quickly fanned into a flame ; he wrote to William, that he 
“would be glad to receive his highness’ orders on any occasion,” 
for, as he says in a subsequent letter, ‘he had been hardly 
enough used in his own particular affairs, and he conceived the 
whole nation was not much better.”§ Lord Shrewsbury as- 
sured his Highness that ‘* his commands were the rule he had 
set to conduct the rest of his life;” the bishop of London told 
William how much he was prayed for in Restend) the ac- 
complished Halifax sent him many details of the strength of 
parties, and the weakness of the king: and finally, his old and 
able confidant, lord Danby, urgently recommended active pre- 
parations, and longed for a personal interview. 

Dyckvelt returned in exultation to Holland in the month of 
June; and thenceforward the intrigues of William acquired new 
impetus. A constant correspondence was kept up through vari- 
ous channels, with his powerful friends; and Zuylistein was 
accredited to the court of James, to facilitate the clandestine 

* Wallace: Cont. Mackintosh: viii. ¢ Dalrymple. t Parl. Hist: iv. 
§ Dalrymple, iii. Appx. 
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intercourse of his subjects, and of his very courtiers. Their 
conduct at the Revolution and subsequent boastings of the part 
they took in secretly preparing it, prove that lords Godolphin, 
Churchill, Grafton, and Sunderland, while eating the bread, and 
sharing the unsuspecting cup of James, were privy to the con- 
spiracy against him. But the diplomacy of William began to 
tread in still more difficult and daring paths. To filch the crown 
from his father-in-law’s brow was an end which in his mind jus- 
tified any means ; and for this he was as ready to traffic for aid 
with the catholic emperor, and king of Spaif, as with the pro- 
testant electors of Saxony and Brandenburg. 

But the strangest incident of that shifting scene, was enacted 
at the gates of the Vatican. Innocent XI. bad long regarded 
the rapacious king of France with aversion and distrust. He 
had received on more than one occasion the utmost contumely 
from Louis ; and count Lavardin, one of his ambassadors, had 
recently entered the city, surrounded by an armed force, after 
the Pope had refused to receive him. Innocent was compelled 
to seek protection from the Emperor; and in the negotiations 
which led to the league of Augsberg, the Pontiff was warmly 
pressed to aid his accustomed friend, against his insolent and 
formidable foe. ‘That celebrated confederacy had been formed 
by William, with the double purpose of uniting Spain, Austria, 
and the minor states of Germany, in aid of Holland against 
France,—and thus of facilitating his personal designs upon the 
British throne. ‘Towards the end of 1687, his agents were 
detected by cardinal D’Estrees, the French representative in 
Rome, secretly negotiating with count Cassoni, the Pope’s 
secretary. ‘The despatches of the cardinal to the court of Ver- 
sailles, detail with graphic minuteness, how some of the letters 
of the Dutch agent, Ouir, were intercepted in a basket of artificial 
fruit, exquisitely contrived for the purposes of concealment. 

‘The Pope had evinced much pain at hearing that the 
English had resolved to dethrone their king.”* Now be it re- 
collected that the despatch which conveys this intelligence to 
Louis, is dated Rome, 18th December, 1687, several months 
before the Declaration in favour of liberty of conscience, and 
the Trial of the seven bishops, which we are solemnly told were 
the imperative causes of William’s invasion,—the justification of 
the aristocracy in their betrayal of James,—the especial head and 
front of his offending! What then becomes of even the plausi- 
bilities of the great and glorious revolution? Meanwhile 
Innocent was led to believe that the Prince of Orange was to 
command the allied armies in Germany ; and ‘for this purpose,t 
Cassoni promised on the part of his dieu, to send the Em- 

* Despatch of D’Estrees; Dalrymple iii. Appx. 

+ * Pour cette effet.” &e.. Idem. 
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peror large sums of aay 6 to be given to the Prince of 
Orange, that he might be enabled to continue the war 
against France: but this command was only a fable to de- 
ceive the Pontiff.”* William had other uses for the money, 
which he was willing to obtain under these false pretences, or 
any other that circumstances rendered necessary. His real aim 
began to be suspected by his catholic allies during the spring of 
1688; and Prince Vandemont was sent to Rome in order to 
appease the misgivings of Innocent. He had instructions to as- 
sure the Pope, that even in the event of his succeeding James 
on the throne, the condition of the English catholics would not 
be disimproved, but rather the reverse. The reigning king of 
England * being avowedly of that religion, everybody was jea- 
lous of the least and most indifferent step he took, and it was 
therefore impracticable for him to do them any service ; whereas, 
William, being a protestant, might take any step whatever, and 
serve them effectually without the least suspicion:”t and upon 
the ‘condition that the alliance with him was faithfully ob- 
served by the catholic princes,” (meaning thereby the Emperor 
and the king of Spain, for it was understood that Innocent 
should remain neutral.t) ‘*he undertook to procure a toleration 
for Roman catholics,” whenever he obtained the English crown.§ 
How poor a show of anxiety he made to discharge this promise 
is well known. 

To the Emperor, shortly before setting out for England, he 
wrote assuring him that, being compelled “bythe repeated 
instances of many peers and other considerable persons to cross 
the sea, his object was to prevent a continuance of the misun- 
derstandings which had long subsisted between the king of 
Great Britain and his subjects ;” and he entreated ‘his Impe- 
rial majesty to believe that he would employ his entire influence 
to procure the Roman catholics of that country liberty of con- 
science, and their being put beyond all disquietude on account 
of their religion!” We shall see by and bye how far he kept 
his word ; but even then he ventured not to avow his real aim. 
After apologizing for ‘‘ taking over with him some troops of 
infantry and cavalry, to protect himself from insult,’ he protests 
again, that his design is merely to ‘* prevent the continuance 
of the aiventiesteeadliinie between the king and his subjects, 
and to establish a good union and sincere confidence between 
them upon firm foundations.” With the indignant warmth of 
injured virtue he then adds,—*‘ I assure your Imperial majesty 
by this letter, that whatever reports may have been spread, or 


* Dalr: iii. Appx. 

+ Maepherson: Orig. Papers:—Extract from Carte’s Mem. Bouk, &c., iii. 300. 
{ Despatch of Cardinal D’Estrees : 29. June, 1688. 

§ Maepherson: iii,, 300. 
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may be circulated in future with regard to me, I have not the 
least intention to do any hurt to his Britannic majesty, and still 
less to make any attempt upon the crown, or any desire to appro- 
priate it to myself!” And as if he felt that this sign manual of 
falsehood needed the seal of hypocrisy to make it pass current 
for the hour, he terminates his epistle with the revolting apos- 
trophe—* I pray the God who is Almighty, to bless this my 
sincere intention!” Yet this is the man, whose memory it has 
served the interests of party to perpetuate, as ‘‘ glorious, pious, 
and immortal.” 

What measure of credence was given by the allies to the pro- 
testations of their indispensable friend, we know not. Their 
separate weakness and terror of France inspired them with too 
deep an interest in the prosperity of the only man, whose genius 
had succeeded in uniting them for mutual defence against the 
common foe, to leave much room for considering the morality of 
his designs. To trembling Austria, and indigent Spain, Wil- 
liam’s Riendship was become invaluable; and so thoroughly 
was his expedition to England viewed in a political light, that 
a large proportion of the soldiers he took with him were catho- 
lies, and prayers for his success were offered up in the Spanish 
ambassador’s chapel at the Hague.* His precise object was, 


probably, unknown ; but it was believed that if he succeeded, 

the weight of England would be thrown into the scale against 

France: and that consideration overpowered all others. Dr. 

Burnet, with his usual delicacy, boasts how he sought to wean 

the elector of Hanover from his engagements with France, by 

assurances ‘‘that if their design with relation to ee suc- 
t 


ceeded, a perpetual exclusion of all papists from the crown 
would be certainly enacted ;” reminding him that his wife, the 
princess Sophia, was the next protestant heir after Mary and 
Anne.t The elector of Brandenburg, and the princes of Sra 
Lunenberg and Zell deemed it their interest to lend him various 
contingents of troops; and the old elector of Cologne’s death, 
says Burnet, ‘* came in very luckily to give a good colour to 
intrigues and preparations.” f 

At Rome, the cause of James began in all likelihood to be 
looked upon as hopeless. The folly and temerity of his whole 
conduct was ill-suited to win the approbation of the Curia; and 
as if to complete the mystery of Stuart blundering, it was but 
the year before, that Innocent XI. had been coarsely insulted by 
lord Castlemaine, whom the king of England had, with his usual 
want of discernment, accredited as his special representative. 
‘* His instructions bound him,” says Lingard, ‘‘ to seek the advice 
of the general of the Jesuits, and to live on terms of intimacy 

* D’Avaux: Desp: 28. Oct:—Lingard: xiii, 173. 

+ Own Times: iii., 255, 254. 
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with the French ambassador,— instructions ill calculated to beget 
the good will of the Pontiff, who was no great friend to ‘the 
Society,’ and still less to France.”* He was commissioned to 
ask a cardinal’s hat for Petre, the king’s Jesuit confessor ; and 
this being peremptorily refused, he did not scruple to tell the 
Pope, that he was but an equivocal catholic,—in allusion pro- 
bably to the high degree of respect among protestants, which 
Innocent was believed to enjoy.t We find no mention made 
of this on act of folly having been either disavowed or 
atoned for. Neither do we know = a portion of the pecuni- 
ary aid promised by Cassoni, ultimately reached the Emperor, or 
was appropriated by William to his own filial purposes ; at 
Versailles, it was believed, that 200,000 crowns went in this 
manner.t But the industry of some future Ranké or Von 
Raumer may yet discover, how much of the purloined treasures 
of the Vatican found its way into the pockets of the catholic 
troops,§ whom the nobles of England employed to hunt from 
his palace at midnight, the last of their catholic kings ! 

As the crisis drew near, lords Mordaunt, Macclesfield, and 
Wharton, assembled at the Hague; and during the summer they 
were joined by lord Shrewsbury and admiral Russell. The latter 
was desired by many of great power and consequence in England, 
“to speak very freely to the prince, and to know positively what 
might be expected from him. Men of fortune, if they saw no 
visible prospect would be governed by their present interest ; 
they were at present united ; but if a breaking should once hap- 
pen, and some men of — should be prevailed on to change, 
—that might go far.” William replied, “that if he was invited 
by some men of the best interest in the nation, who would in 
their own name, and that of others, invite him to come and res- 
cue the nation, he could be ready by the end of September.” 
A formal Invitation was accordingly prepared by Henry Sydney, 
to whose signature was added those of lords Shrewsbury, se 
shire, Danby, and Lumley, the bishop of London and admiral 
Russell. ‘This memorable document which bears date the 30th 
June, 1688, without one word of stipulation for popular liberty 
or national honour, asked a foreign prince to enter the kingdom 
with a foreign army. Peculiar stress was laid upon the duty of 
saving the country from the disgrace of being thereafter ruled 


* Lingard: xiii. 73.—Fourth edit. 

+ Compare Burnet : iii. 267 ; and Wallace: viii. 54. with Guarnacci: Vit: Pont: 
et Card :—i. 71; and Biog: Univ. 

t Mem: Mdme de Maintenon :—ii. 44. 

§ Most of the Dutch guard, says Burnet, happened to be catholics; “‘and when 
they were asked how they could serve in an expedition that was intended to de- 
stroy their own religion, one of them answered, his soul was God’s, but his sword 
was the Prince of Orange’s.” 

|| Burnet : iii. q Idem. 
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by a supposititious heir to the crown :—“ the false imposing of 
that upon the nation, being certainly one of the chief causes upon 
which the declaration of William’s entering the kingdom ina 
hostile manner must be founded.”* There was indeed a false 
imposing, but it was on the part of the aristocracy, who made 
use of this wretched slander,—on the part of not the least cunning 
of kings. And this the sequel showed; for with all their open. 
mouthed calumnies, regarding the young prince’s birth, they 
never ventured, when possessed of the power, either to declare his 
illegitimacy, or to institute the shadow of enquiry into the fact. 
The Invitation proceeds to assure William, that there were “very 
good grounds to believe, that the army would be much divided, 
that many of the officers were discontented, some of their minds 
being already known ; and that there was the greatest proba- 
bility imaginable of great numbers of the common soldiers de- 
serting.}” 

The honour of the navy is spoken of in equally flatterin 
terms. ‘‘ The greatest part of the nobility and gentry were ae 
dissatisfied, although it was not safe to speak to many of them 
beforehand :”—what a chivalrous confidence they seem to have 
had in one another! Finally, his “ highness might be assured, 
that there were nineteen parts of twenty of the people through- 
out the kingdom, who were desirous of a change; and who would 
willingly contribute to it, if such a strength could be landed as 
would be able to defend itself and them !” Let the worshippers of 
1688 persuade the manly pride of English bravery, to read this 
base and craven-hearted libel, without burning scorn—if they 
can. What! Nineteen twentieths of a free-spirited nation un- 
able to shake off a stupid old sovereign, with an army whose 
officers were ready to betray him, and whose soldiers, by their 
account were equally ready to desert,—nay, absolutely afraid to 
budge without the leave and leadership of a foreign army !— 
Were all English history a blank, this mean and miserable fable 
were incredible,—incredible though attested by every ig-noble 
politician of the time. But its refutation rests not upon any 
nicety of argument. Proofs without number, and the testimony 
of witnesses, the most opposite and various in their wishes and 
their views, remain to show that with or without the Prince of 
Orange the people were not disposed to dethrone the king, and 
that far from contributing thereto, their acquiescence was sullen 
and reluctant. 

William’s preparations had for some time awakened the at- 
tention of France: Louis sent repeatedly to warn James of his 
danger, and offered him the aid both of troops and money ; but 
the doomed monarch could not be alarmed. He believed the 
protestations of unchanging duty and affection which Mary and 

* Dalrymple: iii. Appx. 136. + Idem. 
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her husband kept up to the last, and declined the offers of the 
French king. Not until a short time before William’s decla- 
ration of pretences for invasion, did the scales drop from his 
eyes ;* and he looked round among his courtiers with trembling 
and fear, not knowing who should betray him. The Declaration 
professed to be an acceptance of the Invitation which had come 
from various lords spiritual and temporal ; as James had most 
cause to fear the resentment of the bishops, he summoned them 
together, and asked them whether they ad sanctioned this use 
of their names. Sancroft the primate, and many others repudi- 
ated the charge with truth: Compton, bishop of London, both 
verbally and in writing, denied ‘ as readily,”+|—though his sig- 
nature was the fifth attached to the Invitation ! 

The Dutch fleet passed the straits of Dover early on the 3rd 
November ; and being off the Isle of Wight towards evening, 
William proposed to land on the following day—for that was the 
anniversary of his posthumous birth, and politic marriage, and 
he liked the omens. But his friends still more sagaciously re- 
membered that Monday would be the commemoration of Guy 
Fawkes’ discovery ; and it was agreed to give the preference to 
his auspices. “T'wo days were spent in disembarkation, and in 
advancing towards Exeter. Rapin, the historian, who was one 
of the Huguenot officers of William, describes their march over 
bad roads, through the heavy rain, and their unsheltered camp 
at night. The men were discontented, and so far, they had heard 
no voice of welcome. Strange inhospitality! Here were fifteen 
thousand miscellaneous friends from Holland, Wirtemberg, Swe- 
den, Brandenburg, Hesse-Cassel, and Wolfenbuttel, all hungry, 
cold, and wet to the skin for the sake of an oppressed nation, 
and not a symptom of an — nation venturing out in the 
rain to greet them. But perhaps the bells of invasion had not 
as yet been heard distinctly >—I'rom Exeter steeple they would 
ring out deliveringly, and then—a grateful people would rise as 
one man,—or say, nineteen parts of twenty, at the least,—to 
hail their great deliverer. Good stabling, at all events, might 
be had in Exeter, if not the best feeling; and dry lodgings, 
either for money or out of respect for the billet-master. Captain 
Hicks may as well ride on to apprise the mayor, that the deli- 
verer draweth nigh. Oh, the stupid mayor! He cannot com- 
prehend a foreign army’s business in the town ; he actually bids 
the gates be shut, nor are they opened, ’till at the head of the 
avant guarde, the Rev. Dr. Burnet and lord Mordaunt inti- 
mate their readiness to blow them open. 

The prince would not enter in the dusk: all men should be- 
hold his exceeding glory. Mercenary troops however prefer 
refreshment and dry clothing; so, ere nightfall, the majority of 


4 


* Mackintosh. + Macpherson: Orig: Papers, 275. 
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hero heads are laid beneath Exeter’s tile roofs, and their blood 
warmed with Exeter’s strong ale. No need of lying awake 
however, to hear the first shout of national acknowledgment 
rending the morning air. Sleep it out good Dutchmen; ye will 
be up time enough for that, though ye wake not for many days! 
Early next morning, the bishop, Dr. Lamplugh, quitted his palace 
for London. Sunday, the 11th, came, and Burnet took leave 
to fill the cathedral pulpit. He was listened to for some time 
with decorum; but when, in addition to his scriptural arguments 
to prove that William was appointed by heaven to save the 
kingdom, he began to read the prince’s Declaration,—choristers, 
canons, and laity, rose in confusion and fled. Meanwhile the 
Rev. Mr. Ferguson was employed in still more awkwardly testing 
the revolutionary piety of his Dissenting brethren: the meeting- 
house doors were shut in his face, but his zeal forced its way. 

Day after day passed, and none of the gentry came in. 
Commissions were given to lord Mordaunt a Sir R. Peyton, 
to raise three regiments ; but the people refused to enlist. Wil- 
liam ‘‘ began to turn his eyes to his mast heads ;” in a council of 
officers it was even proposed to re-embark ; and he was heard to 
threaten that on his return to Holland, he would publish the 
names of those who had invited him over, and seemed afraid to 
join him. But the treachery of the courtiers and officers of the 
king was already ripe, and on his first movement fell. Lords 
Cornbury and Lovelace were the foremost to go over; but the 
desertion thenceforward was rapid and universal among the 
aristocracy,—was attended with incidents of the deepest perfidy 
in many cases,—and was brought to a climax of ingratitude by 
the conduct of the princess Anne. Lords Halifax, Nottingham, 
and Godolphin, were sent by James to negotiate, and in the 
camp of William they changed sides. Halifax asked, did they 
wish to have the king in their hands? Burnet answered no: 
would they then wish that he should be induced to quit the 
kingdom ?—to which Burnet replied in the affirmative. The 
chaplain communicated all to the prince, who approved highly 
of the proceeding ; and Halifax and his colleagues wrote pri- 
vately to the king, hinting broadly that his life was in danger, 
for the honourable purpose of inducing him to withdraw. The 
unfortunate monarch fell into the snare, and fled to Feversham, 
whence, being recognised by some fishermen, he was obliged to 
return to London. But instead of insult, he was received with 
acclamations by the populace, and bonfires were lighted all 
through the city. 

Still we are told with the most confident air that James was 
expelled, and William elected, by the enthusiastic suffrages of a 
liberated nation; and for want of better evidence, the insults 
offered to Roman catholic dwellings and places of worship, are 
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inted to, as corroborative proof of the irresistible force of popu- 
* feeling. Unfortunately, however, the same cotemporary ac- 
count which notes the fact, betrays the motive, and records the 
manner of it. Evelyn describes the city, on the 9th December, 
as in great disorder, ‘*the rabble having demolished all popish 
chapels and the houses of several popish lords and gentlemen, 
especially that of the Spanish ambassador which they pillaged, 
and burned his library.” * Does this look like the conduct of an 
indignant People, risen in defence of invaded liberties and laws ? 
But after all it may be necessary to remind those, who build the 
sepulchres of the Set of 1688, that The People are not a 
mere predatory rabble. 

The soldiers of James for the most part remained faithful to 
him, notwithstanding the defection of their officers. When lord 
Colchester deserted he could only seduce nine of his troops to 
accompany him. Lord Lovelace was actually taken prisoner by 
the militia while making a similar attempt; and great numbers 
of the men belonging to Langston’s regiment, who by stratagem 
had been led within William’s lines, expressed so much indispo- 
sition to remain, that they were permitted to return without their 
horses, baggage or arms.t But the deliberate and systematic 
ey of their commanders, rendered their disorganization irre- 
trievable ; James, willing to save the useless effusion of blood, 
desired lord Feversham to disband the regiments under his com- 
mand: and the same troops, who but a few months before had 
cheered the acquittal of the bishops, wept as they grounded arms} 
at the bidding of their ruined king. And their feelings in both 
instances were probably those of the great mass of the people. 
They exulted in the king’s defeat in a prosecution where he was 
clearly in the wrong, for they were free men; but they were 
ashamed to see him exiled upon false pretences, because they 
were honest men. Nor was this feeling transitory. Some of the 
old regiments still nominally existed ; but no persuasions could 
induce the men to remain in the new service ; and on the 10th 
of March 1689, after William and Mary had been proclaimed, 
we find this significant note in lord Clarendon’s diary :—‘*Captain 
Reresby came to town to give the duke of Grafton an account 
that he had not above forty men left in his company of guards 
at Oxford, and that five other companies of the regiment had not 
above fifteen or twenty men a piece; that the men ran daily 
away, and declared publicly they would neither go into Holland 
or Ireland, nor would they fight against king James.” 

* Diary: 9. Dec. 1688. 


t Colonel Norton’s account in Macpherson: Orig: Papers. 
~ Desp: Barillon; 22. December, 1688.—James’s Mem: ii, 249. 
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A RAMBLE IN YORKSHIRE. 





BY HORACE HEARTWELL. 





How we should find this world crowded with thoughts and objects of 
wonder and beauty, did we but seek for and learn to enjoy them! We 
shut out the light of heaven and call for spermaceti; we burrow be- 
neath the earth and cry all is barren ; we wrap ourselves in misty pre- 
judice and stare at the sun through smoked glasses ; we look upon toil, 
traffic, and money-getting, as the end, and not the means through which 
a nobler end is to be attained ; we plod, and scrape, and gather,— 
sicken, and die, and make no sign. 

Sitting in our easy chair one Saturday evening, after a week of more 
than ordinary labour—such were our thoughts. We resolved to dissi- 
pate them by the sight of green fields and running waters ; we yearned 
for health of mind as well as of body, and on the impulse of the moment 
proposed a pedestrian ramble for a few days, to a congenial spirit who 
sat opposite to us with a face thin and pale, as the Moloch at whose 
shrine we all worship, could desire. 

** With all my heart,” cried he, “but are you in earnest,—can you 
walk?” and he glanced at my small delicate extremities with a mingled 
look of doubt and humour. I must confess there was something ra- 
ther startling in this significant glance of his. I never before calculated 
upon the probability of my natural disadvantages, and as mine eyes fell 
upon his lengthy limbs, stretching in careless ease and most enviable 
luxury across two-thirds, at least, of the hearth-rug, fancy busied 
herself as usual, and the huge monstrosities, with their seven-leagued 
power, strode over atomy mountains, leaving me with my little pattering 
feet in dreamy distance. But the fable of the Hare and the Tortoise 
came speedily to my assistance, and though apparently the great limbs 
seemed actually elongating as I gazed, ‘‘1 serewed my courage to the 
sticking place,” and proposed a start before the sound of Sabbath bell 
in the morning. But where to stroll? There was Wales and her glo- 
rious mountains ; the banks of the Wye, fruitful of English landscape ; 
the lakes of Westmorland and Cumberland, where the toil-tossed spirit 
might find the luxury of quiet; or the dales, and rocks, and fells of 
Yorkshire, with her ruined abbeys, bringing back the memories of 
those good old times when 

** They should take, who have the power, 
Aud they should keep who can.” 
All those lovely scenes, thanks to railway travelling, are within the 
reach of one’s hand: yet are men thoughtless enough to quarrel with 
this mighty engine of our onward progress,—this gatherer together 
of social feelings, of the will, the power, and the energy of nations,— 
because it has made an inroad upon the old habits of their youth. 

Placing a stout crab stick at right angles with the before-mentioned 
hearth-rug, we proposed taking the direction of its fall; when, despite 
our natural impartiality, the stick pointing towards our favourite York- 
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shire, we resolved to take the railway to Darlington and start from 
thence on a six day’s tour through the heart of the country. 

Whiz! whiz! whiz! whiz! whiz! whiz! whiz! now are we flying like 
a winged spirit over roofs and rivers, chimneys and steeples; through 
painted valleys in flowered beauty, and anon through the dark bowels of 
the giant mountains; passing cities as heedless as ant-hills, and out- 
racing the storm whose bellowing thunders sink faintly in the distance. 
The romantic valley of Todmorden skims past us like a dream of beauty, 
and the old towers of York look bright but for a moment against the 
cloudy back ground, over a stretch of green pasture land where the 
brown and white cattle are basking in the sunshine. We luxuriate in 
our richly decorated carriages over a pleasant book or an agreeable chat, 
and find ourselves at our destination as though, like Puck, we had 
circled the earth in forty minutes. 

Darlington has become within the last thirty years a sort of Quaker- 
dom, (no offence to those friends of peace, and battlers with tyranny,) 
and its puritan character is visible in what a painter would call its 
“tone of colour,’”’—its very atmosphere has a mildness about it influen- 
tial to the growth of quiet thoughts, and the eye immediately becomes 
familiarized with drab bonnets and drab inexpressibles, whilst broad 
brimmed beavers are something more than traditional. No one seems 
ina hurry to get out of your way, or to knock you down,—the very 
lamplighter ‘runneth not but walketh,” and the postman ruminates 
on his perambulations like other men of letters, nor seems to think of 
other anxieties beyond his own. Whether it be for the benefit or 
otherwise of this pretty little town, we have not time or space to dis- 
cuss ; be it known, however, there is some faint recollection of a concert 
having been given here,—at which nobody attended ; and Othello once 
strutted, we believe, in the club room of the head inn, smothering his 
wife without the slightest fear of detection, except from the fiddler who 
enacted the orchestra. In the midst of this social desert, however, a 
stray soul or two may be found whose thoughts are tinted with the 
rainbow hues, and with one of these we passed a night of happy sym- 
pathy ; talking of early impulses, of books, of men, of life and love, of 
calm content, of trustful hope, the present struggle and the future faith. 
May the happiness that springs from never-tiring energy in well-doing 
wrap him in her sunny folds. 

At the dinner table of our hospitable entertainer, the society (him- 
self the one exception) consisted entirely of lovers “of things as they 
are;”” two farmers, tenants of the Duke of Cleveland, a respectable 
land agent and a retired tradesman. To Manchester men there was, 
at all events, novelty in this, and we anxiously sought an opportunity 
of drawing out the wisdom of these “only producers of wealth,” and 
of drinking at the pure source of the fountain ’ere the stream of argu- 
ment became polluted by the foul drugs of “‘the manufacturing system.” 
One of the tillers of the soil was a young man of prepossessing appear- 
ance, with an eye of considerable intelligence. In addition to his farm 
in the immediate neighbourhood, he held an extensive occupancy in a 
distant county, which the facility of railway communication pointed out 
as a profitable speculation. This his industrious habits and eager desire 
for improvement had rendered completely successful; he evidently 
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enjoyed our various arguments against the vile bread-tax, and acqui- 
esced in much that we said, to the no small chagrin of his neighbour, 
a hale, plump, rosy-faced, health-clad son of the soil, who had watched 
the plough over his present farm, man and boy, for the last fifty years, 
looking upon all innovations as little better than “treason against our 
lady the Queen.”” Whilst the agent, whose bread depended upon both 
parties, seemed very like Macheath between his two loves, certainly 
thinking with that worthy, 
** How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away, 
But when they are both here together, 
The devil a word can I say.” 


And so thinking, he, wisely, did little but nod graciously and pass the 
bottle. After two or three awkward kicks from my long-legged com- 
panion, upon the subject of the starvation laws, our fat friend began to 
wax wrath, (sending the bottle round with great vigour,) particularly 
after being reminded by the younger one that under the present happy 
sliding scale, corn was rapidly falling, and the rent day approaching. 

“Dang t’sliding scale! and dang t’leaguers, and chartists, and all 
such cantankering vagabones; gaeing aboot t’country sayeing as t’ 
farmers are starving t’people. 1 see naebody starved aboot oor hoose, 
Iknaw. Wat wad ye hae? Is there aught on t’table as chep as 
bread? Look at your wines and your furrein things, your grapes, not 
half so gude as ower berries, and all those fashes, baent they aw dearer 
nor bread? I say there’s noot sae chep as bread, as comes on 
t’table; tak that.” “And with the help of our honest friend Sir 
Robert,” quietly remarked the younger one ‘we shall have it still 
lower,—low enough even for these leaguers and chartists, Master Job- 
son. The badgers are in the market, ‘where the carrion is, the vul- 
tures will be,’—to-morrow they will dine at the inn opposite to ours, 
and over a glass of foreign wine, determine the price of English corn.” 

“Yea, if we're fules enough to tak’t. Why do ye tak’t I say?” 
lustily roared out Mr. Jobson. “ Ask our landlords the next rent day; 
they can give you the best answer,”’ quietly replied his young friend. 

Our smiling host interrupted the conversation by calling upon Mr. 
Jobson for a toast, to the evident satisfaction of the land agent, who 
no doubt began to anticipate a crash, not amongst the bottles but the 
temper of his friends. 

“Ise gie ye,” promptly answered Mr. Jobson, ‘confusion to all 
leaguers and chartists, and corn at seventy shillings.” 

“I propose an amendment,” cried out my long-legged friend. “<F’ree 
trade, the farmer’s best protection ;’—against either badger or land- 
lord; and, faith, you want it, for none are more injured by the corn 
law, except, perhaps, your unfortunate labourers.” 

“But we’re content,” said the younger one, “‘ why wont you let us 
alone?” 

“ Because they injure ws, and it is no satisfaction that they injure 
you also.” 

“Why if curn war at five shillings we could na live if we'd nae 
rent,”’ said Jobson. 

“Yes and could get larger profits than you do, for though you 
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would receive less, your expenses of cultivation, keep of labourers and 
horses, and cost of manure, would be reduced, still more ; and even if it 
should not be so, as other trades opened and expanded, capital now 
employed in agriculture at very low profit, would be withdrawn, and the 
ruinous competition among you diminished.” 

“Oh” interrupted the land agent, “ you want to reduce wages.” 

«What harm would that do to the labourer, if the price of his food 
were reduced still more? But are wages lower when food is cheap? You 
know it has ever been the contrary, that the labourer has always been 
best off when food was cheapest. But an anti-corn-law lecturer will be 
coming down here soon, who will tell you all about these things; and 
I hope you will give him a fair hearing, and answer him if you can. 
The truth is all we want. Only give the subject fair attention, and 
men of your intelligence and honesty will perceive that these horrid 
laws cannot long be maintained in a christian country.” 

“Daent be sending your licturers here, or we shall put em in t’pit. 
Ye knaw varra weel sik like as me canna talk wit licturers, or else you 
wadna send um. Christians indeed! leaguers and chartists are nae 
Christians. Nae man can bea Christian at tries to mak curn cheap and 
starve t’farmers. Y’are worse nor t’Jacobins in Bony’s time. Y’are 
nowts I say.” All this said and heard, however, in perfect good temper. 

There certainly is a sort of horror generally spread amongst the 
farmers against the lecturers of “‘The League,” (which, however, the 
sliding scale is fast breaking down,) and have they not, in some mea- 
sure, brought it upon themselves by attacking them, when their 
object ought to have been the landlord; showing the former the serf- 
like position in which he is placed, and from which he never can 
redeem himself under the present law? The farmer is, indeed, greatly 
to be pitied ; he suffers equally with, if not to a greater extent than, the 
manufacturer and the merchant ; the fall of his produce is more sudden 
and more rapid, whilst under the tenant-at-will system he remains 
the mere serf of his feudal lord. We obtained considerable information 
on these matters from our friend the land agent, whom we found a man 
of considerable intelligence. He acknowledged the superiority of the 
farmers of Northumberland, who hold their farms on leases of nineteen 
and twenty-one years. ‘ We all know,” said he, ‘‘ when we get over 
the river ; there is order, system, improvement, there is an eye to direct 
and a will to do it, and the consequence is, more produce from inferior 
land. It is no uncommon thing in this part of the country to see a 
labourer creeping to the fields at eight and even nine o’clock in the 
morning ; and so little energy is there exhibited amongst the occupants 
of land, that when a farm is known to be vacant, applications are made 
frequently without a word about the amount of rent; though certainly 
the tenants are rarely disturbed during the life of the proprietor.” 

“That is,” we observed, “so long as the votes are given the right 
way, and all other little desires are complied with, and the noble landlord 
lives within his income.”’ At which the agent shrugged his shoulders 
and wished us good night. 

The next morning beheld us fairly a-foot. We were each equipped 
in a short coat of Scotch tweed, with large pockets containing Shakspere 
and Burns,—(could we have more loveable companions,)—a pair or 
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dark plaid trowsers also of Scotch tweed ; a pair of strong, yet well- 
formed shoes, (for form in a shoe, remember, is as important in a long 
day’s march as size ;) a pair of patent leather gaiters, a cloth cap with 
a long neb, and good ash plant of sufficient substance to be found use- 
ful. We each carried a small knapsack to strap on the back or hang at the 
side at pleasure, containing a change of linen and a couple of pairs of 
stout worsted stockings, shaving tackle, and an extra flannel waistcoat, 
These, with a small light umbrella crossed over the top of the knap- 
sack, and a pair of waterproof knee-caps about twelve inches in length, 
important in rainy weather, formed the whole of our baggage, not forget- 
ting, however, a small macintosh vessel in the form of a tumbler glass, 
very useful on approaching a spring in the heat of the day. We men- 
tion these trivial matters,—trivial you may think them, gentle reader, 
but most important would you find them m experience—that in ven- 
turing upon a search after health on foot, you may follow an example 
we had every reason to approve. Nor let us forget to name the advice 
of bathing the feet in warm water on retiring to rest, and above all, 
anointing them every morning, as well as the stockings over night, 
with common yellow soap. The comfort arising from this precaution 
is not to be understood, but by those who have experienced it after a 
tramp of twenty or thirty miles. Do not laugh at me gentle reader, 
for these particulars ; if I mistake not, on your next ramble, you will 
remember them with much complaisance. 

It was a glorious morning as we started from the quiet town of Dar- 
lington, and few were stirring but the happy birds “tuning their merry 
throats,” and shaking the dew-drops upon us as we walked beneath the 
rich foliage of beech and elm. Our plan was to commence at six 
o'clock, after taking a small quantity of milk and “a hunk of bread,” 
to stroll on gently but merrily six, eight, or sometimes even ten miles 
to breakfast, as opportunity might serve of a good inn, there to indulge 
ourselves with a noble quantity of hot coffee and a crisp broiled steak ; 
resting a couple of hours and then off again, with a sandwich in our 
knapsacks to be discussed half way between thence and our home for 
the night, which we generally contrived to reach about seven o'clock. 
Here we again found a repetition of our morning’s meal, but with tea 
instead of coffee, a complete refresher, retiring to bed with a true zest 
for sleep undisturbed by “ busy dreams.” 

With this diet we could perform comfortably, without indeed the 
least over-fatigue, five-and-twenty miles a day. ‘‘ What, without 
your wine, your bottled porter, or your brandy and water?” cries some 
inexperienced lover of these creature comforts. ‘‘ You could not, surely, 
walk five-and-twenty miles per day without some invigorating support 
of this sort?”” Indeed but we did, Master Vino Veritas, and most 
jovially and lustily too, for we must let you know, we are of the class 
called Tee-totalers ; not that we have received a medal from the true 
reformer of his age, Father Matthew, nor taken the vow before the 
world, but we have whispered it in our own hearts, and have found a 
welcome answer. There was a time when we could enjoy the society 
of the purple-faced god with any one,—when our imagination floated 
upon the wings of champagne, and our logic was nursed by the rich 
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juices of port and Madeira; when we could sit over the fire “roasting 
our shins,” a bottle of “fine old crusted,’ and a batch of filberts 
lying in social luxury between us and a friend of ‘the right calibre,” 
dreaming away “‘in most blest condition.” But thanks to something 
like reflection and perhaps approaching years clothed in wisdom, we 
have got beyond all this and can find glorious thoughts, kind senti- 
ments, goodly truths, and gentle aspirations over a glass of pure water 
as truly and as heartily. And then we find health with it, and even 

outhful vigour and elasticity of spirit, and a firm hand and a clear 
— —the wife says, “a better temper.” Besides, we have declared to 
Sir Robert that we will not bolster up the wicked corn law by paying 
his Income Tax, and our household expenses are proving it in this 
article alone. Did you ever calculate, Master Sobersides, you, I mean, 
who boast of never taking more than a “ single glass” after dinner by 
way of “a digester,” and another after supper by way of “night 
cap,” that at the end of the year you have swallowed sEVEN HUN- 
DRED AND THIRTY glasses, each paying tax. Why, man, it will 
insure that kind and gentle spirit who sits by your side and watches 
you in sickness and in health, a thousand pounds at your death—and 
she is likely enough to want it, for the times are hard, the wage of 
man’s labour insufficient for his appetites ; and woman is but little pre- 
pared by education for a struggle with dépendance. But see what ex- 
ample may do to your servants,—look how their homes are changed 
from filth to cleanliness, from want to plenty, from anger to smiles, 
from despair to hope,—how the pawnbrokers’ shelves are emptied, and 
the little children sheltered from the cold; how sprightly the man 
goes to work, and how cheerfully and well he performs it, and how he 
is welcomed home and all are happy 

Yes, we are water drinkers! but do not suppose by the daily bill 
of fare we laid before you, we were desirous of robbing the innkeeper, 
—no, we gave the servants an extra fee, and found in return more 
civility and better attendance. 

Our first day did not compass more than nine miles ; we commenced 
cautiously, as we would advise other novices,—the next seventeen, 
when we became equal to any reasonable distance. And now then 
behold us, as we before said, fairly a-foot. What glee of heart 
there springs up to him who has been battling among the busy haunts 
of men, chained to the desk from morn to night, when he first “ snuffs 
the morning air,” and looks into the clear face of heaven. How his 
free thoughts come and go, swift as the arrowy swallow in its joyous 
flight around and above him. He would shake hands with the waving 
branches that tap him on the cheek as he passes, or lie down in eastern 
luxury among the million flowers, that carpet the rich pasture through 
which he wanders. He cannot cross the rude style without pausing 
for a time to look back at the fine face of nature, and to cry “how 
glorious!” The lark is in the heavens calling him up there, and the 
eattle with their homely voices in the sunny meadows, and the sheep 
on the hill side, and he looks around in extacy, knowing not where 
first to wander. Why do we not enjoy more of these feelings? Is 
it the love of gold that keeps us in our dark dens? The time would 
not be lost, for with health of body would come health of heart,— 
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a better tone of thought, a brighter view of all God’s gifts; we 
should be better, and therefore happier men. 

Marching past Raby Castle, the seat of the Duke of Cleveland, 
(giving a peep into its fine entrance hall,) a fair specimen of ancient 
baronial strength, we overtook a young girl with a face full of inno- 
cent good-nature, the index of a mind simple as poor Audrey. 

‘* Hey sirs! but here’s a fine morning,” cried the little maid whom 
our gallantry prompted us to answer in the usual fashion, ‘‘ M’appen 
ye’ve bin to Darlington, gentlemen? and a fine place ye fand it. For 
myseel a niver was beyand t’moors till this week, and was fairly 
dazzled wi t’fine streets as they call em, and t’fine shop winders.” 

** And where are the moors ?”’ we asked. 

**Eh! they ’re a lang way up t’river; miles and miles, and a have to 
gang there to-morn. Feyder’s a farmer there.” 

‘A farmer! what’s afarmer?” asked my companion in well acted 
wonderment. 

‘And daean’t ye knaw what’s a farmer? why its a man what keeps 
coos and sich like.” 

“Oh! that’s a nice life. Then you get good milk to breakfast, I 
suppose.” 

** Naw, naw,” cried she laughing, “‘ we givest milk to t’swine. We 
gits tay and cuffee to breakfast. What do yeu git?” 

We told her tea and coffee also, at which she appeared to commence 
acknowledging us something christian. 

** But have you all tea and coffee?” we asked the pretty maid. 

** Naw, naw, t’bairns tak t’milk same as t’swine, only they’re varra 
wise and waent drink t’skim.” 

** How then you have bairns in your country?” 

**Bairns! oh! yes plenty o’ bairns, and bonny bairns too, a sure ye 
they be.” 

** And you go to school ?” 

** Naw, naw, there be naw schule up o’ a t’moors; does better nor 
gang to schule; I’se varra useful in t’family; a milks t’coos, feeds 
t’swine, and cleans t’bairns ; we’ve mony bairns in ower hoose.” 

We rambled on with this small piece of wnsophistocation, until ap- 
proaching Barnard Castle, we wished her good morning, and desired 
our respects to her father and mother. 

“ [’se sure a will, for yer varra nice gentlemen. But wat do the 
call ye ?” 

“Oh! we are two of the Queen’s subjects ;—Queen Victoria, God 
bless her !” 

“ She looked at us with amaze ; the rose in her cheek changed colour 
more than once, and after some considerable hesitation she exclaimed, 
«« And have a bin talking to twa ot Queen’s subjects? A sall tell Feyder 
Tse sure. Well, a niver thought a suld ever talk to twa o t’Queen’s 
subjects, indeed a niver did, and ye’ll excuse me for talking sae lood, 
gentlemen. Indeed! Indeed!” and so curtesying to the earth a dozen 
times at least, away she flew to announce her good fortune to her friends 
at Barnard Castle. We had not gone far into the town before we again 
came upon our companion, not alone, however, but accompanied by 
several old and young, who were anxious to behold such important 
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personages, as two of the Queen’s subjects ; nor did we clear ourselves 
from these unexpected visitors, until we strolled into the wood, which 
lies to the right of the Castle, overlooking the river, the latter coming 
down from the moors in fine majesty. Winding round the rocks, form- 
ing the base of the still remaining tower, and the shattered walls of the 
old building we climbed some steep, narrow steps, passing a few hum- 
ble cabins, put together from the scattered stones, tapped at an old 
dilapidated gate, and found ourselves within the walls. It must have 
been a place of great strength, standing in a fine commanding position 
on the high banks of the river. Through the centre window of the 
tower, you have a prospect of great beauty looking up the Tees, well 
worth the scramble; but tall chimnies are springing up around, and mo- 
ney making is fast frightening away romance. We could not look upon 
the change which time and circumstance have made without thinking of 


THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


The feudal Hall hath ceased to frown; 
The Otp Man’s hand is there ; 

Stone after stone he pulleth down, 
And scattereth every where, 


The cannon’s boom is heard no more; 
The daws are in the tower ; 

The newt and toad are crawling o’er 
The ** Queen of Beauty’s” bower. 


Thy chains are hammer’d into spades, 
Thy swords yon uplands till, 
Thy crumbling walls, the church invades,— 
Thy moat now turns the mill. 
Thy spirit with the past is fled,— 
Thou art a mockery— 
We look upon thee, crush’d and dead, 
And ask, “‘ could such things be ?” 


When, hush! from yonder roof so lone, 
A still small voice is heard, 

Singing in sad but gentle tone 
Like an imprison’d bird : 

And from the hill and from the vale,— 
From cabin,—house of prayer, 

Still comes that melancholy tale 
That—* Tyranny is there.” 


The feudal Chief is in the dust ;— 
And fruitful fields we scan ;— 

The chain that gall’d may rot and rust,— 
Yet Man is slave to Man.— 





The walk from hence to Rokeby is strewn with variety at every turn 
ofthe road. A footpath leads thro’ meadows of rich verdure along 
the banks of the brawling Tees, fringed with many-coloured foliage, 
whose tints, if fairly pourtrayed on canvas, would appear an extrava- 
gant humour of the artist. The receding tower, blended with the old 
town, and backed by gentle-sloping hills, make up a beautiful landscape, 
carrying the mind back to days of feudal romance,—romance to the 
present generation, as we look through the softening atmosphere of 
years,—but stubborn and bitter experience to those who lived under the 
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influence of its tyranny. Lower down stands the remains of Eglistone 
Abbey, which you must turn out of the way to see, as we did, and there 
dream awhile of good Sir Walter. 
** The reverend pile lay wild and waste, 

Profaned, dishonour’d, and defaced. 

Through storied lattices no more 

In soften’d light the sunbeams pour, 

Gilding the gothic sculpture rich 

Of shrine, and monument, and niche.” 


From the abbey bridge look up the river. How it comes thundering 
and bellowing down between the high black rocks, strewed with large 
patches of white foam, and tearing away the old weather-beaten trees 
as they droop their withered branches beneath the weariness of years. 
And on, and on it rolls and gathers until rushing to the confluence of 
the Greta, there is a picture of grandeur well repaying a sultry walk. 
All this, however, is during or immediately following a season of rain, 
for in mild sunny weather of any continuance it is simple enough, as 
we have before experienced. And here we come to Rokeby! and 
Greta woods ; how “‘bright and green” indeed they are! and Brignal 
Banks, so “ fresh and fair,” from whence you look down upon a small 
secluded valley, where far, far removed from voice of man or shadow of 
his homestead, there stood a short time back, the most primitive of 
churches and the most peaceful of grave-yards ; the note of the wood- 
pigeon, and the deep tone of the river rose alone like a hymn of evening ; 
it seemed indeed a fitting place for the dead. Some modern blockhead 
has removed it. 

Seott’s “Rokeby,” loses much of its charm when you find the 
story is invented, and applied to the localities; nevertheless, the 
grounds, independently of this, are delightfully picturesque, and you 
feel yourself among scenery that gave inspiration to one who has 
taken his place among the immortal; there is no English writer 
to our taste, whose memory harmonizes with rural scenery so familiarly 
as that of Scott. Here in particular we heard his voice in the whis- 
pering trees, his merry laugh in the echoing cliffs, and we stretched 
ourselves with him on the green sward, by the side of the hurrying 
Greta, with his favourite dogs bounding and gamboling around us. 
His pictures are so true to nature, copied as it were with a touch so 
firm and an eye so correct, that one well read in his delightful pages, 
can scarcely walk forth under the free canopy of heaven without having 
many of them brought vividly to his remembrance; or it may be that in 
all his incidents there is so truthful an insight of character, that our 
imagination eagerly seeks to give them ‘a local habitation and a 
name.” He is of all romance writers the one whose works may be the 
most unreservedly placed in the hands of our children ; and whatever 
may be said of his perversion of fact in historical illustration, there is 
nothing so likely to throw an interest over the study of history. We 
remember our grief at the conclusion of the ninth volume of his “ Life 
of Napoleon,” to find it was the last, and we are satisfied it led us to 
reflect upon and search into the history of our own country, and that of 
Europe generally for the thirty years preceding, more than all the 
chronology which had been hammered into us by the continued appli- 
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cation of the epithet “blockhead,” and the diurnal flagellation of a 
Grammar-school instructor. Our guide through the grounds of Rokeby 
—(we hate guides, they are like the ‘old man of the sea” in the story of 
“Sinbad,” ever interrupting and pressing down your free thoughts,— 
they break in upon a happy association with some remark miserably 
inappropriate at the time, with a face of dull, stupid, absence of mind, 
—absent to all about which you are dreaming,—alive only to the pro- 
bable extent of your liberality ; they are about the only humanities who 
can put us into an ill humour)—our guide was an old fellow of some 
seventy winters or more, who had trudged it with Sir Walter,—but he 
knew nothing about him, and so with our love for guides we tried to 
out-walk this hateful shadow ; but he put out his long legs with very 
efficient strides, talking at the height of his breath to attract our atten- 
tion to some objects and so gain a temporary halt, and fairly seized us 
by the coat collar to impress more forcibly the beauty of his bewilder- 
ing descriptions. At last we got clear of his presence by begging his ac- 
ceptance of a fee to leave us in peace. He hinted that “trade in his 
line” was very bad, for the railway shamefully hurried people on to the 
lakes of Scotland and Cumberland—where (we hinted) they could view 
the beauties of nature without having forced upon them such interesting 
companions as himself. 

There is a good Inn at Rokeby, with moderate charges, and having 
slept there we arose early in the morning, pursuing our journey towards 
Richmond. A considerable part of the way is very picturesque, and 
by diverging here and there from the high road (which passes principally 
over the high grounds) in the valley to the right, you catch glimpses of 
quiet secluded homes, where a calm contended spirit might, indeed, love 
to dwell. We had a right hearty laugh at a gathering of crows, over a 
recently reaped corn-field ; so garrulous, so busy, and as free lords of 
the soil, so determined upon taking toll from the farmer,—they evidently 
granted no leases, and took what they required without considering the 
amount of produce as a fair average or otherwise. We did not pass 
directly into Richmond, but turned into a by-road, leading to the ruins 
of Easby Abbey, where we arrived about noon. What a beautiful, 
sequestered spot! Those old monk’s introduced our English word 
“comfort,” depend upon it ; they had the idea, at any rate. You enter 
a snug little vale, coming upon a quiet church and church-yard, (the 
former, apparently put together from the scattered remains of the 
Abbey,) and then suddenly turning past the church, the noble ruin 
stands before you in silent majesty. Not a sound but the babbling 
river at your feet, the clatter of a corn-mill clustered among the trees 
ata short distance, and a congress of cawing rooks, that our presence 
had started into the air from an adjoining clump of trees. We took 
off our knapsacks, attacked our lunch with no small vigour, then 
stretching ourselves at full length for a couple of hours on the dry 
sward, turned over the leaves of the “gentle Shakspere,” and soon 
found ourselves in the Forest of Arden with the melancholy Jaques, 
fair Rosalind, Touchstone, and his pretty Audrey. We must tell you 
more of our ramble good reader next month, for we have still a long 
walk before us, with many fine places to see, and pleasant people to 
prattle with. 
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THE SHORTER PIECES OF THE GERMAN POETS, 


No. VL 





THE WORDS OF FAITH. 
SCHILLER. 


Three words I name you, of meaning profound ; 
Let them circle from tongue to tongue ! 
But never without, will their lineage be found, 
From the depths of the heart they have sprung : 
And man will have lost every title to worth, 
When those words are no longer believed upon earth. 


THAT MAN IS CREATED FrEE—‘is free, 
If even in chains he be born: 

Be thy faith undisturbed, the misdeeds though thou see 
Of the mob, by mad passion torn! 

Before the slave, when he breaks his chain, 

Before the free man, your terror is vain. 


And virtvE—it is not an empty sound! 
*Tis an object towards which we may strain ; 
And though often he trip on the slippery ground, 
Man the heavenly image may gain ; 
And what none of the wise in his wisdom sees, 
A childlike spirit will grasp with ease. 


AND THERE Lives A Gop—a Holy will :— 
Though man’s waver, and come to nought, 
High over all space, and all time broods, still 
And thoughtful, the Highest Thought ; 
And though all through eternal variety range, 
A tranquil spirit presides o’er each change. 


GUARD WELL THESE THREE WoRDS—of meaning profound; 
Abroad by each tongue be they sown! 

And though never without will their lineage be found, 
Your hearts will respond to their tone ; 

And never will man be deprived of all worth, 

So LONG AS THESE WORDS ARE BELIEVED UPON EARTH. 
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HENTY MORGAN : 


THE MAN WITHOUT A SHILLING. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES BY WHICH HENTY IS COMPELLED TO 
QUIT PANDORA HOUSE. 


The secret cause which had led to this fatal catastrophe was known 
to me alone, for so well had the loyal ill-fated girl preserved her faith 
to him who had effected her ruin and then abandoned her, that no soul 
surmised the truth. I was not even summoned to the inquest ; and the 
evidence of the servants tended to prove only that the deceased had 
been for a length of time in low spirits. Low spirits in “ crowner’s 
quest law” are equivalent to madness; and therefore things took their 
usual course. A verdict of insanity was returned; the jurors spent 
their shilling fees in brandy and water at the public house where the 
body lay, levied a fine on one of their brethren who served for the first 
of a bottle of wine, voted the young woman a great fool, and allowed 
her christian burial accordingly. But let me return to the course of 
my own destiny. 

Some weeks previous to all this, Hogdaw had met us one morning at 
breakfast, and smiling with great complacency at his own pleasantry, 
addressed us with, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, who is inclined to serve his Ma- 
jesty? Here is a chance for you. I must trouble you for your names 
and ages.”” We then perceived that the papers which he held in his 
hand were schedules for the militia. We gave our respective ages and 
other requisite information, and thought no more of the matter: two 
days, however, after the interment of the unfortunate Mary, my name 
was returned as that of a person who had been drawn by ballot to serve. 
The remedy to this disagreeable claim on my personal services was 
easily stated ; I must procure a substitute; and as I had no great de- 
sire to distinguish myself by a June campaign in the gallant national 
force in the ranks of which chance had thus allotted mea station, I took 
immediate measures for obtaining somebody, who might figure away 
at Kingston or Brentford Butts more graciously than I should do my- 
self. It happened, however, most unfortunately, that this year substi- 
tutes were not easily obtained, and those who offered themselves 
demsnded a bounty much greater than I could have paid, had I left 
myself destitute by selling every thing I was possessed of. 

In this predicament I requested the assistance of Hogdaw, proposing 
to him to advance me so much of my future salary as would save me 
from the degradation with which I was threatened ; but he had already 
conceived a prejudice in my disfavour from the circumstance of my con- 
nexion as he suspected with Lester, and very drily declared that as I was 
a stranger to him, otherwise than as a person professionally employed, 

N 
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he could not with common prudence risk the necessary sum: my pro- 
testations of honour he laughed at, and mis-quoted with a sneer one of 
his few scraps of reading culled from Enfield’s Speaker :— 
——* Brutus was an honourable man: 
So are we all, all honourable men.” 
*‘Of course we are, Mr. Morgan,” continued he in the same sarcastic 
tone, “ but I can’t do it for all that, I like plain honesty best.” 
Notwithstanding this ungenerous behaviour, I had already, by a 
former example, been made aware of the folly of putting myself ina 
passion with a man from whom I required a service ; and therefore, 
foreseeing my destitute situation, I inquired, as calmly as I could, 
whether in the event of my being obliged to serve my term in the militia 
personally, he would receive me again the next half year. “No,” re- 
lied Hogdaw, ‘‘I cannot do that either, for to tell you the truth, I 
intended to have informed you before this, that I am going to make a 
change; even had I not been going to do so, I could not possibly 
receive into my establishment an assistant who had been obliged to serve 
as a militia-man.” This significant declaration of my employers inten- 
tions was just the excuse I was watching for, to justify me in throwing 
off the little stoicism I had managed to muster for the occasion ; and like 
most men, who when they see no hopes of accommodation, make it serve 
as a capital pretext for discharging their bile under colour of indignation, 
I was determined, as the Irish barrow-women so forcibly express it, to 
** have my row for my money :” what I could not get in kindness or gene- 
rosity I determined to take out in abuse. So I opened the safety-valve of 
my temper ; and towering up to a very lofty pitch I burst out with “Then 
sir, since you confess yourself so illiberal, so contemptible’’—* Sir, sir, 
Mr. Morgan,” said the schoolmaster, reddening to the very ears, “‘silence 
sir, I desire, I am not accustomed to such language. What do you 
mean, sir? I desire you'll ask my pardon, sir. Do you know who you 
are speaking to? sir.” ‘ Yes,” said I, now head foremost in passion 
after the first plunge, “ yes,” said I, as if inspired by the spirit of Les- 
ter himself, “‘ I am speaking to the third cousin of an Aberdeen butter- 
man, toa fellow born in a tub, and bred on the charity of the par- 
ish ; to a sham doctor who cannot read his own diploma, or any thing 
else, and whom I scorn as a man, as much as I despise as a scholar.” 
** Leave the house, sir,”’ cried Hogdaw as soon as this choking insult 
would allow him to articulate, “‘ leave the house.”” “Oh!” cried I with 
a snort and a toss, “I don’t wish to stay in your house. I shall be too 
glad to leave it.” ‘Then leave it this instant.” ‘I'll leave it as soon 
as I am paid.” ‘I shall inquire into your debts first, young man. I 
will not be annoyed as I have been about your choice confederate. I shall 
inquire into your debts.” I was by this time transported far beyond 
any fear of consequences. ‘My debts,” exclaimed I, “ my debts, you 
mudborn ruffian!” At these words the pedagogue partly from passion 
and partly from habit, raised his hand as if about to give me a caning; 
but I sprung back, and snapping my fingers in his face, “if you dare,” 
said I, “to make that motion to me again, I'll hurl you to the earth, 
and trample you to death.” My attitude of being ready to spring at 
him, my youth and activity, and the ungovernable rage to which I had 
worked myself, made it I suppose apparent, that I might put my threat 
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into execution as recklessly as I had uttered it. I felt myself that I was 
dangerous to be tempted much farther. ‘ Go, sir,” said Hogdaw, “ pack 
up your things, P'll send to you.” I left the room with a scornful laugh 
of contempt and defiance, and strode to my chamber like a goblin of 
wrath, pushing, shoving, kicking and overturning out of my way, every 
thing animate or inanimaté that happened to meet me in my passage. 
Whilst hurrying the stowage of my poor little wardrobe, my ears 
were regaled with sounds that by no means conduced to soothe my 
feelings or cool my ire. From the play-ground ascended screams of 
merriment and shouts of laughter, which I too well knew to be caused 
by the mock words of command that I heard vociferated with all the 
power of schoolboy lungs. ‘‘ Heads up, soldiers !”.cried one. ‘Turn 
out your toes,” bawled another. “Eyes right, quick march. Ho! 
there, holo! Corporal Morgan’s running away ;” and now a general 
pursuit apparently took place after the fugitive, who was hunted and 
taken prisoner amid such a tumult and uproar of shrieking, huzzaing, 
roaring, squeaking, clamouring, fighting, yelling, and laughing, as may 
be imagined possible when seventy-five young gentlemen from six to 
sixteen choose to exercise their joint abilities for the aforesaid purposes. 
The fact was that from the very first moment, the circumstance of my 
being drawn for the militia, was by far too good a joke to be suffered 
to escape without notice: as I had lost favour with the inmates of the 
parlour, those of the playground were far from being discouraged 
indulging in it at my expense. The slates and walls were covered with 
the most ludicrous and hideously designed caricatures that it was pos- 
sible for boyish fancy to conceive, or boyish fingers to perpetrate, 
displaying Corporal Morgan as in the various scenes of his approaching 
campaign. Here might be seen a frightful hobgoblin of a creature 
with a cap and feather a foot long, a body like a bladder of lard, sup- 
ported on two toasting forks, a nose resembling a triangle, jagged teeth 
and goggle eyes, with the likeness of a gun on its shoulder, pur- 
porting in the superscription to be a true and faithful representation of 
Corporal Morgan at drill. At another time an impudent little dog 
would, with an air of the most modest assurance, bring up a book on the 
cover of which was pourtrayed the gallant Corporal Morgan in the very 
act of retreating from an enemy, who in the most cowardly manner, 
and behind his back, was seen inflicting a very serious wound on a very 
vulnerable part of his person; and “if you please Sir,” would the 
exhibiting party say, affecting an air of the most — reprobation, 
“if you please Sir, Dennison drew this and said it was you, Sir, is’nt 
ita shame.” In short, whether represented at drill, on the march, 
fighting, running away, killing, or being killed, Corporal Morgan 
afforded an everlasting model to these indefatigable young artists. 
Moreover, an awkward squad had been regularly organized in which 
you may be sure Corporal Morgan played no inconspicuous part ; this 
character was enacted by a young imp of about twelve years old, incre- 
dibly ugly, lank, limber, and of portentous activity, with such a power 
over his features, and such a play with his joints, if joints he had who 
seemed to have no bones, as I never witnessed either before or since. 
Acting as fugleman to the squadron behind him, this elf at the word 
of command would distort himself into such inconceivable postures, 
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screw up his face into such ridiculous, yet appalling grimaces, and 
put his person through such superhuman evolutions, as astonished the 
ystanders into uncontrollable fits of laughter. He generally concluded 
this parade by jumping over his commander’s head, and skipping off 
with the agility of a forest ape, with the whole school in full cry after 
him, and it was with this too intelligible clamour ringing in my ears 
that I quitted Pandora House. 
‘* When the heart of a man is oppressed with care,” says the song, 
**the mist is dispelled if a woman appear,” and whom could I select, 
as I thought, so fitting to pour out my sorrows to, and from whom 
could I receive such tender consolation, as from the mistress of my heart, 
my fair Sophia Mander. All I had to apprehend was, the grief she 
would have to endure from the parting; yet, must I own it? I had 
my misgivings even on that point. However, I could do no less than 
see her, were it for no other purpose than to relieve myself, by talking 
of my misfortunes, and of the injurious treatment I had received. Sophy 
listened to my passionate detail of grievances, with the most enviable 
placidity, growing cooler and cooler, as I got hotter and hotter, but 
when I concluded with confiding to her the necessity I should be under 
of serving in the militia, for want of friends and money, she replied, 
“La! I didn’t think you were so bad off as that! What a pity! Oh! 
la! here’s uncle coming, I declare: you'd better go.” My passion had 
received several shocks before this, which the reader will, I think, ac- 
knowledge it had sustained with considerable firmness, but this last 
instance of unfeeling coldness gave it a knock down blow. I staggered 
a little, and then summoning up all my pride, I answered, “Certainly, 
good morning, Miss Mander.” “G morning, Mr. Morgan,” said 
phy ; and thus we parted, my ex-mistress heart-whole, and the hole 
she had made in my heart completely closed up on a sudden, with scorn 
of her unworthiness. My salary which had been paid up only to the 
very day, and calculated to a fraction, enabled me to settle my small 
accounts; and then with a heavy heart, a clear conscience, and six 
shillings and twopence in my pocket, I left Thamesford for ever. 
Dispiriting as was the prospect now before me, yet I was in some 
measure cheered to the struggles in store, by a feeling of liberty and 
independence to which I had long been a stranger. I was indeed a 
captive enlarged. In the course of my life, I have been in many 
situations, ranking nominally lower than that which I had just quitted ; 
but in none of them, no not in the very meanest, did I ever feel that 
utter subjection of mind and body, never did I feel myself so abject, as 
when I was an usher. Living under a perpetual restraint upon the 
gay spirits of youth ; hessmend by the boys, over whom I was deprived 
of all authority; unsupported by the master, who was afraid to exert 
any of his own; confined at seasons in the house as in a prison, without 
being deemed worthy to associate with the family ; treated with no more 
real respect, and with much less regard than the servants; begrudged, 
if not restricted in food, and cut off from the pleasures natural to my 
age ; unknown almost by name to the parents of those very children in 
whose education I was toiling from sunrise till night; or stung to the 
quick, when I did casually encounter them, by their insulting incivili 
and neglect ; domineered over by an ignorant pedagogue, and my feel- 
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ings daily exasperated by a thousand petty indignities, my heart sickened 
under these accumulated mortifications. The sense of the degrada- 
tion I then experienced will -never, no, never be worn out of my 
remembrance. There does indeed exist a cant, which pronounces the 
occupation honourable and of repute ; but in the mind of every man of 
talent and spirit, whom grim necessity has driven to have recourse to 
this soul-quelling means of subsistence, bitter matter of fact has asso- 
ciated it with all that is hateful and opprobrious. That many distin- 
guished luminaries, the very lights - ornaments of their country, 
have in their early career had the splendour of their genius dimmed and 
eclipsed under its malignant aspect, is but too true ; but as soon as they 
could emerge from its baneful shade, to another course even of the 
most laborious penury, they have done so with joy and gladness; 
and in after life, under whatever circumstances, any allusion to that 
odious state has been painful, and the very name of usher, a bye word 
and an execration. As long as the situation remains what it has been, 
none but men of the meanest intellects, the most ignorant minds, the 
poorest views in life, or in the most destitute condition, will be found to 
furnish its permanent recruits. Such do exist, and so long as the 
treatment by schoolmasters, and the contemptuous neglect of society, 
encourage none others to serve as volunteers in this rank, of such princi- 
pally must be composed the men to whom the education of the youth of 
Great Britain, will in a considerable measure be entrusted. For myself, 
such is my bitter recollection of this period of my life, that were my 
ink gall, and could I pour it all out in one word which could convey 
my feelings, that word should express the strongest malediction I could 
bestow, on the situation of usher in a boarding school. 


END OF BOOK THIRD. 





BOOK FOURTH. 
CHAPTER IL. 


HOW HENTY PAYS A VISIT TO HIS FRIEND PLASTOE: WHERE HE 
FINDS HIM: THEIR INTERVIEW, AND OF THE ADVICE WHICH 
HENTY RECEIVES. 


It was an act of special indulgence, obtained for me through the good 
feeling of the surgeon to whom I had been sent up in charge of a ser- 
jeant to be examined, when I had appeared in answer to my summons 
before the magistrates of the division, that induced me to think it worth 
my while to revisit London. In deference to the representations of this 
respectable officer, who expressed himself concerned to see one of my 
appearance and education in so unpleasant a predicament, rather than 


im any expectation of being able to extricate myself, I took advantage 
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of the longest respite he could procure me for providing a person to 
serve in my stead, and I was now footing it towards the metropolis, 
My intentions were, first to consult with my worthy friend Schuster, 
whom I naturally considered as my best military authority. Unfor- 
tunately I found on my arrival, that he was with his regiment out of 
London, in attendance on royalty at a distance which I had no means 
of reaching, otherwise than by a sacrifice of more time than I could 
spare, and considerably more money than I actually had in my possession. 
I therefore determined as a last resource, as a kind of forlorn hope, to 
try what counsel I could take with mine honest friend Jack Plastoe. 

It was already nearly three o’clock on that same day, a day in June, 
that I reached the hot dusty alley which contained the Temple of Health. 
But alas for the Temple! This argosy, in which I had embarked my 
youthful fortunes, was now no more than a ship laid up in ordinary, 
The door was closed, and covered with mud, the shutters up, and plas- 
tered with bills and broadsides of sales, exhibitions, quack medicines, 
and opposition safety coaches. However, with the usual incredulousness 
to the evidence of one’s own senses, when they present us with a disa- 
greeable truth, I knocked, shook and rattled at the entry till I succeeded 
at last in disturbing an old woman at the next door, who hobbling out 
of her little pigstye of a shop, where, under the name of marine stores, 
she sold rusty nails and phial bottles, cried out, “’Taint 0’ no use to 
keep rapping there. There ’s nobody in the place, they be all sold off, 
and gone away this month or more.” “Are they so?” thought I, then 
I’ll be bound my poor box is gone with them. As in reply to my far- 
ther inquiries of the ancient crone I could get nothing more than a 
peevish ‘‘ How should I know? All I know is they be sold off and gone 
away,” I thought it best to follow the example in the last respect, and 
so departed in search of some one who could give me better informa- 
tion. This I obtained from a former patient of Plastoe’s, with whom | 
was acquainted, by whom I was informed that my friend Jack was 
in quite safe keeping at the present speaking, being an inmate of the 
King’s Bench prison. 

There was nothing very astonishing in all this, and it accounted, so 
I was willing to suppose, for his not having written an answer to a late 
letter I had despatched to him, when his majesty in another fashion, 
had put in a claim for my person also. However, I determined to give 
him a call in his new residence, if it was only out of compliment and 
curiosity. I accordingly proceeded over Westminster Bridge till I 
reached the entrance gate of this well known place of durance. In 
due course I was suffered to enter through the half opened iron bound 
door, along with a stream of other people, who were waiting for a similar 
admission, and found myself for the first time within the walls of a 
prison. I do not however consider it necessary to dwell on the des- 
cription of the miniature town in which I was now a visitor, with its 
shops, market place, racket ground, post office, and coffee room ; this 
has been done before too often. I would there had been afforded fewer 
such opportunities to those who were but too able to do the subject 
justice. As for me, I was at that time too embarrassed at the — 
of the scene, too occupied in endeavouring to find out my unlucky friend, 
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to make much observation either on the dejected looks of a few, the 
reckless squalor of others, or the jail-swagger of some, who appeared to 
be quite habituated, if not reconciled to, the abode that their careful 
creditors had selected for them. I principally remarked two exquisites 
of the day, who were lounging up and down in front of the row, fierce 
and fine, with mustachios, and rich brocade dressing gowns ; and it was 
these two worthies I conjectured who enjoyed a property in a very mag- 
nificent haunch of venison, which I perceived hanging out of one of the 
first floor windows. 

At length an entrance passage was pointed out to me as leading, by 
one of the filthy stone staircases, to the room occupied by Mr. Plastoe. 
Up this, and along other passages, and then up and along again, I as- 
cended to a considerable height, till I was checked at a door, from within 
which, strongly impregnated with the fumes of tobacco, proceeded a 
chorus of hoarse laughter, in which I could easily distinguish the ring- 
ing tones of my quondam partner. I knocked for admittance, and on 
hearing a voice cry “come in,” I showed myself to the company assem- 
bled, who in a stifling ill-scented chamber, with any thing but preten- 
sions either to cleanliness or order, and containing one sofa and one 
press-bedstead, were seated round a deal table and a pot of porter as 
follows :—In a chair, with his leg over the arm and without a coat on, 
was lolling in all the luxury of unwashed indolence, a fat, squabbish man 
of forty, with a moist grimy face, glistening against the sun in its own 
dew. Next to him, with a pair of long legs stretched out to the utmost 
under the table, sata tall, ragged haired, ragged whiskered fellow, with 
a white hat on, and buttoned up to the chin, notwithstanding the heat 
of the day, in a rough heavy great coat; and upon a stool, opposite to 
the fat gentleman, and with one manly leg thrown out, and one foot on 
the bar, was perched my friend Jack, his left hand extended as in the 
act of harangueing his audience, and like each of them, furnished with 
a clay pipe in his right; this reputable looking trio being at the same 
time involved in a cloud of smoke. 

“Holo!” cried Plastoe, “holo! old one, what brought you here! 
who would have thought of seeing you? well, as you are come, bring 
yourself to an anchor,’’—here he pointed to the corner of the press-bed 
which happened to be down, “and dip your beak into that,”’ pushing 
towards me the pewter pot that stood on the table. ‘ Friends of mine : 
Mr. Dropsley, Captain Fitzcallion. Mr. Morgan, gentlemen.” Here- 
upon passed certain bows, and inclinations of the head between myself, 
fat Mr. Dropsley, and the gallant captain. “Well,” continued he, 
looking round the room, ‘‘ what do you think of this birth, eh! come, 
drink, drink. Mop up your fluids. You are the very man I was wish- 
ing to see. I was going to send you notice about your eighty-five 
pounds.” ‘Oh! thank you,” replied I with an eager simplicity of 
manner which set the whole three laughing at my ignorance. “Oh! 
that’s it, is it?” said Plastoe, “well, I wish you may get it. You're 
not awake, I see, but I'll explain. Don’t be afraid: tis only a form. 
You shant suffer, old boy. Don’t stir, gentlemen, I beg. Well, if you will; 
but shant we have another pot?” But the captain had already made 
amove ; when he rose he seemed to be reaching the very ceiling, and 
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slapping his companion familiarly on the back, exclaimed, “come, 
Droppy, what d’ye say? shall you and I go down aud knock the ball 
about a little, I'll play you for a pint.”” Droppy, as he called him, 
whom the slap had almost squelched, heaving himself with his legs 
and elbows, as if with levers, out of the chair, emptied the pot, and 
said, ‘come along, then,” and left me and Plastoe to ourselves. 

As soon as these worthy companions were gone, Plastoe with a 
mingled expression of affected assurance, and real shame playing about 
his arch features, began with, “ Well, old boy, here I am you see,” and 
proceeded to give me the particulars of his arrest, which are of little 
importance to describe; but he concluded by stating that his only chance 
of liberation was, for the second time, taking the benefit of the act, 
I then related the cause of my visit. ‘‘Tut, tut,” said he, “what a 
pity. *Tis a bad thing my being here. I can’t assist you, I never re- 
ceived your letter ; I left before that time, and suppose it is now in the 
dead-letter office. I wish you had come yourself. °Tis too late now 
since the surgeon has seen you, as you might have gone with spectacles, 
I would have given you a certificate of near-sightedness. Are you sure 
you are quite sound?” “Qh! quite,” said I.” ‘‘ Hah!” said he, “I 
could soon cure you of that if it would do you any good ; but after all, 
I don’t see but that it is rather the best thing that could have happened 
to you, for don’t you see, you will eventually, I have no doubt, enter 
the army, and”’—here he proceeded in his ordinary, or I may say extra- 
ordinary strain to cut me with wonderful facility, a road from the station 
of private in the militia, up to that of Brigadier-general in the regulars, 
with as little regard to the theory of promotion, as to its established 
practice. ‘ But at any rate,” said he, “I wish I had been at large too.” 
*“When do you expect to be so?” said I. ‘* Who knows?” replied 
Jack, “I’m told I may expect opposition, and perhaps be remanded.” 
“I’m sorry to hear that,” said I. “Why now, I don’t know,” said 
Plastoe with his happy knack of perverting crosses into advantages, “I 
don’t know now, but that it might not be the means of enabling me to 
make my fortune. *Tis what I require, a residence here of some dura- 
tion, and I may never have so favourable an opportunity again.” ‘‘ How 
so,” said I. ‘ Why,” replied he, laying down his pipe that he might 
have both hands at liberty, which was an infallible sign that he had got 
a new crotchet in his head, “why you'll say that it is a capital one 
when you hear it, see if you don’t. You must doubtless have remarked 
the very relaxed and loose state of discipline, which obtains in this 
prison. You could not fail to have noticed it as you came through the 
yard, you did, did you not? well, no matter; that is not the fit style 
for a prison. Why, see here, you found us comfortable ; that should 
not be. There, hark! there’s a noise below with the racket players; 
now, all this is highly improper ; it is turning what is intended for a 
place of confinement, into a place of amusement. Now I say this ought 
to be remedied, at least it ought to be properly pointed out; and I am 
certain, that a man who could do so, who could propose a more perfect 
system of discipline for civil prisons, would be patronised and employed 
by government. Now, that’s what I am doing. No one can be better 
acquainted with the subject than myself, as I have been in a similar 
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lace before ; and if I should be so fortunate, so fortunate I say as to 
» remanded, I flatter myself I might become the means of effecting a 
complete revolution.” 

But as Jack’s harangues were nearly all alike, I shall cut the present 
short, by stating that he was now actively engaged in the composition 
of a tremendously long letter to the Lord Chief Justice, on prison dis- 
cipline, which represented in the most alarming colours the present state 
of the Bench, the unwarrantable indulgences to prisoners, their too 
great liberty and enjoyment, and modestly substituting a new plan of 
restrictions, which would obviate all these grievous anomalies and irre- 
gular proceedings. There was to be no more porter and tobacco, no 
more a coffee-room, no more racket playing; but the debtors, were for 
their health, to be drilled twice a day, and made to run and march for 
two hours at a time round the inside of the prison walls ; after which 
they might be permitted to take exercise if they liked. In the mean- 
time, as the preparatory step to the accomplishment of his fortunes, he 
proposed to start a subscription amongst the prisoners themselves, to 
enable him to publish his work. 

However, when he had discharged himself of the fulness of his new 
speculation, he then turned his attention more immediately to my 
affairs; and after giving me a gentle rebuke for neglecting him at 
Christmas, and bidding me, now he was sure of the success of his new 
plan to be under no uneasiness as to the final loss of the money I had 
advanced him, advised me, since my serving in the militia was inevi- 
table, and nothing else could be done, to pawn for the time all the 
clothes I did not absolutely require, as well as my flute and watch. He 
argued very truly, that as I had no friend to whose care I could intrust 
my property during my absence; and that as it would be the height of 
folly to take luggage with me, where there would be a certainty of its 
inconvenience, and nearly a certainty of its being stolen by the 
rufian characters with whom I should necessarily be united, I had 
better turn it inte money, which I could, with ordinary care and pru- 
dence keep safe about my person, till the time when I should be at 
large, and able to redeem my pledges. 

This was an alternative, from which, repulsive as my feelings were to 
it, I saw no escape. I had also in the mean time to eat and sleep, and 
therefore, sell or pawn I must. My hat and portmanteau I had directed 
to my old lodging, near Golden Square, and for that lodging, which I 
had already secured for the time being, I should have to pay. I re- 
solved therefore to supply my present necessities, by selling my watch 
at a pawnbroker’s, to which Plastoe directed me, and to wait till the last 
moment before I parted with my flute and clothes. This being arranged, 
Ishook hands with my friend Jack, who insisted on my rapid rise in 
the military career, and had almost settled the number of the regiment 
of which I was speedily to be colonel, and leaving him to enjoy his day 
dreams and his present prospect of more strictness in prison discipline, 
I quitted the jail, and no sooner was out of its precincts, than I 
seemed to breathe a freer air, and to have escaped an atmosphere of 
durance and contamination. 


(To be continued.) 
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LAYS TO LIBERTY. 
No. IL. 
GREECE. 





Immortal Greece! thou fount of thought ! 
Thou source at which our childhood’s caught 
The thirst for glory—hope of fame— 

Love of the beautiful and free !— 

Is not the burning blush of shame, 

Upon the nation’s cheek for thee ? 

Mother of intellect, can it be 

That thy fair children, one and all, 

France, Britain, Russia, Italy, 

Look coldly on this shameful thrall ? 

Shall slavery’s eternal ban, 

Lie ever on thee like a pall, 

A shadow, on the heart of man ?— 

The poet’s home—the statesman’s theme— 
The scholar’s nurse—the lover’s dream— 
Thou land of beauty, land of war, 

Where is now thy guiding star ? 

Is it quench’d ; or does some cloud, 

But for a time, its radiance shroud ? 


There is a whisper on the shore, 

A low, deep, whisper, spreading round, 

*Tis the land breathing at its core, 

At uttering a forbidden sound. 

There are strange gatherings in the night, 
And men of foreign mien are there, 

And many a face is pale with fright, 

And some look up, and some despair ; 

Some with amazement are struck dumb, 
Others seem buried deep in thought, 

Some are elate with hope, and some, 

Look low, and listless ; some are fraught, 
With a most fearful energy ;— 

Those that were weak, have now grown strong, 
With pressure of intensest wrong : 

Others take the oath with glee, 

With swords of strength, and souls which dare, 
To die, or set their country free, 

From wrongs no human thing should bear. 


The blow is struck—defiance sent— 
The cannons rend those glorious skies, 
Where deathless Homer buried lies, 
The mighty and the eloquent : 
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Cannot again, some quickening ray, 
Condensed, reanimate his clay ? 

Awake the venerable sire, 

To string anew his burning lyre, 

And teach the astonish’d world, 

Tho’ “leagued oppression” hath unfurl’d 
Her blood-stained banner on the breeze, 
And Freedom from her throne be hurl’d, 
Yet men with hearts, knit firm as these, 
Who have unsheathed their daring blades, 
For home, for Greece, for freedom too, 
Tho’ strong as death, would pierce it through? 


There is a gathering on the sea, 

And barks from many lands are there, 
From Britain, France, and Moscovy.— 
The Moslem trembles in his lair— 
The fleets have met—along the line 

A shout, and angry cannons flash, 
And troops of burning fire-ships shine, 
Bark grapples bark, and in the clash, 
Brave deeds are done on ev'ry side, 
And hundreds feed the engulphing tide ; 
The Turk gives way—his vessels drink 
The surge too fast, and gurgling sink ; 
Some are fired,—by resk 0-3 flight 
The rest escape: And o’er the sea 
While th’ allied vessels ride in might : 
A shout from shore to shore is sent 
From element to element, 

And Greece again is free. 











HOW ROSSINI COMPOSED HIS OTELLO. 





Various accounts have been given of the way in which Rossini 
composed one of his masterpieces, the Opera of Otello: M. Alex- 
andre Dumas in his new “ Impressions de Voyage,” a work remarkable 
for the variety of its subjects, the elegance of its style, and the spirit 
of its dialogue, gives the story thus :— 

Rossini had just arrived at Naples, whither his great reputation had 
preceded him; the first person he met on alighting from his carriage 
was, of course, the manager of San Carlo. Barbaja advanced to meet 
him with open heart and arms, and without giving him time to take a 
step, or to speak a word, said, “I am come to make you three offers, 
none of which you must refuse.” 

“Tam all attention,” replied Rossini, with one of his peculiar smiles. 
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“You make my house your own during your stay at Naples.” 
“ Ac-epted.” 

“ My table’s at the service of yourself and friends.” —“ Accepted.” 

« And you write me an Opera.”—“ Not accepted.” 

«“ What, do you refuse me ?”—*“ Yes, you and every one, I shall 
write no more music.” 

« Are you mad, my dear Sir ?”—“ I am serious.” 

«“ What have you come to Naples for ?”—‘ To swallow macaroni 
and ices, I have a taste that way.” 

“ My confectioner, who is the first in the Toledo, shall prepare 
your ices, and I will myself make you macaroni which you shall ac- 
knowledge to be unrivalled.”——“ That is indeed irresistible.” 

“ But you will give me an Opera in exchange ”—*“ We'll think 
about that.” 

“Take a month,—take two,—nay, six months,—as long as you 
will.”——« Say six months then.” 

“ Agreed,” replied the manager. 

From that evening Barbaja’s palace was at Rossini’s disposal : the 
proprietor was completely eclipsed, and the celebrated composer 
might well consider himself at home in every sense of the term ; all 
the friends, or even the merest acquaintances, whom he met with in 
his walks, were invited without ceremony to Barbaja’s table. Rossini 
did the honours with perfect ease, and sometimes regretted that he 
had not met with friends enough to invite thither, having been scarcely 
able to collect, notwithstanding all his entreaties, more then twelve or 
fifteen,—it being the rainy season. 

Barbaja, faithful to his self-imposed character of cook, invented new 
dishes every day, emptied his cellars of their oldest wine, and feasted 
all the strangers, whom it pleased Rossini to assemble, as though they 
had been his father’s best friends. It was only towards the end of the 
repast, when the dessert appeared, that, with a smiling face and air of 
unconcern, he would, with infinite address, slip in a few words con- 
cerning the Opera which he had been promised, and the brilliant 
success which could not fail to attend it. But whatever the oratorical 
precaution used by the worthy manager to remind his guest of the 
obligation he had contracted, those few words had an effect on the 
composer similar to that of the three terrible words at Belshazzar’s 
feast: the consequence was, that Barbaja, whose presence had until 
then been tolerated, received a polite intimation from Rossini that 
it was desired no longer. 

Meantime months flew on, the programme had long been finished, 
but nothing, as yet, announced that the composer was about to enter 
upon his task. Promenades followed dinners, and fetés champétrés, 
promenades; hunting, fishing, and riding completely occupied the 
great composer’s time; but there was no word of a single note. 
Twenty times a day was Barbaja seized with fits of rage, nervous 
tremblings, and almost irresistible impulses to come to an explanation; 
he restrained himself, however, for he had the most implicit confidence 
in Rossini’s incomparable genius. For five months Barbaja, with ex- 
emplary resignation, kept silence ; but, when the sixth month arrived, 
seeing that there was no further time to lose, nor neéd of further 
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caution, on the morning of the first day, he drew Rossini aside, and 
began the following dialogue :-— 

“ Do you know, my dear Sir, that there wants but twenty-nine days 
of the time appointed ?” 

“What time?” said Rossini, with the air of a man, who, being taken 
for some one else, is asked some incomprehensible question. 

“ The 30th of May.” 

« The 30th of May ?” (the same pantomime repeated.) 

“ Did you not promise me a new opera, which is to be performed 
on that day ?” 

« Ah! J promise ?” 

“ It is useless to pretend astonishment,” cried the manager, losing 
all patience: I have borne with the delay, relying on your genius, and 
the wonderful facility of composition that Providence has given 
you; but I can wait no longer, I must have my opera.” 

“Could we not manage with some old opera by changing the 
title 7” 

“ How can we, when the performers are expressly engaged to act 
in a new opera ?” 

“ You might apologize to them.”—- But the public ?”—“ You may 
close the theatre.”——“ And the king ?”——“ You can resign.” 

“ It is true that neither the performers, nor the public, nor the king 
himself could force me to keep my promise, but I have given my word, 
Sir, and Dominico Barbaja never broke his word of honour.” 

“Ah! that alters the case.” 

“ Well, then, you promise me to begin to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow I cannot—I go a fishing excursion to Fusaro.” 

“ Well, well,” said Barbaja, thrusting his hands into his pogkets, 
“ we will say no more about it; I shall see what course is left for me 
to pursue ;” and, without a word more, he walked away. 

In the evening, Rossini supped with an excellent appetite, and did 
the honours of the manager’s table, as though he had entirely forgotten 
the morning’s discussion. When he retired for the night, he ordered 
his servant to awake him at daybreak, and to have a vessel in readi- 
ness for Fusaro; after which he fell asleep, and slept soundly. 

Next day the five hundred clocks of the happy city of Naples 
struck the mid-day hour, and Rossini’s servant had not yet appeared. 
The sun shone through the blinds, when Rossini, waking with a start, 
sat up, rubbed his eyes, and pulled the bell. Again he pulled it—the 
bell-rope broke in his hands ;—he called through the window into the 
court-yard,—the palace was as silent as a seraglio,—he tried his 
chamber-door, it resisted all his efforts—it was locked on the outside! 

Returning to the window, he began to shout help! treachery! 
thieves! He had not the consolation of hearing even an echo in 
reply,—Barbaja’s palace was the deafest building in the world. He 
had only one last resort, which was to leap down from the fourth story, 
but, to his praise be it spoken, that idea never entered his head. 

At the end of a full hour, Barbaja showed his cotton cap at the third 
story window; Rossini, who was still at his window, felt inclined to 
throw a tile upon him, but not having one, he contented himself with 
showering down curses instead. 
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« You want something?” inquired the manager, in a wheedling 
tone.—“ Release me this moment,” said Rossini. You shall be re- 
leased when your opera is finished.”—-“ This is a most unwarrantable 
detention.”—“ Perhaps so, but I must have my opera.”—“ I will com- 
plain to all the performers.”—“I can apologize to them.”—* I shall 
make it known to the public.”— “I can close the theatre.” I will go 
to the king himself.” I can resign, you know.” 

Rossini perceived that he was caught in his own trap; so, like a 
sensible men, at once changing his tone and manner, he said quietly, 
“Ttake the joke, and am not offended; but may I know when I shall 
have my liberty ?” 

« When the last scene of the opera is put into my hands,” replied 
Barbaja, raising his cap. 

“Very well,” said Rossini, “send to me this evening for the overture.” 

In the evening, a roll of music was punctually sent to Barbaja, 
on which was written, in large letters, ““ Overture TO OTELLO.” 
When he received this first parcel from his prisoner, Barbaja had 
his palace filled with celebrated musicians; they went immediately to 
the piano; the new piece was played over, and all concluded that 
Rossini was no mortal man, but could create by a mere act of the will, 
without labour and without effort. Barbaja, almost wild with delight, 
snatched the piece from the hands of its admirers, and sent it to be 
transcribed. 

Next day he received a new roll, on which was written, “ First 
Act of Otello”’ This likewise was sent to the copyists, who ac- 
quitted themselves of their duty with the silent and passive obedi- 
ence to which Barbaja had accustomed them. At the end of three 
days the several parts of “ Otello” had all been given in, and copied. 

The manager could not contain himself for joy, he threw himself 
on Rossini’s neck, made the most touching and sincere apologies 
for the stratagem he had been forced to adopt, and begged the 
composer to finish his work by assisting at the rehearsal. “I shall 
go myself to the performers,” replied Rossini with an easy air, “and 
make them repeat their parts; the gentlemen of the orchestra I shall 
have the honour of receiving here.” “ Very well, you can arrange 
with them, my presence is not necessary, and I shall admire your 
great work at the general rehearsal ; once more, I beg you to pardon 
me the way in which I have acted.” “ Not a word more on that sub- 
ject, or I shall be offended,” replied Rossini. 

At last the day for the general rehearsal arrived: it was the day 
preceding the famous thirtieth of May, the anticipation of which had 
cost Barbaja so many pangs. ‘The singers were at their posts, the 
musicians took their places at the orchestra—Rossini seated himself at 
the piano. Several ladies of rank and privileged gentlemen were in 
the stage boxes. Barbaja smiled in triumph, and rubbing his hands, 
joyously paced the stage. The overture was played first—rapturous 
applause shook the roof of San Carlo. Rossini stood up and bowed. 
“ Bravo,” cried Barbaja “ proceed to the cavatina for the tenor.” 

Rossini reseated himself at the piano, all was silence, the first violin 
raised his bow, and they again began to play the overture. At the 
end of the piece similar plaudits burst forth, but if possible, still more 
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enthusiastic. Rossini stood up and bowed. “ Bravo, bravo!” re- 
peated Barbaja, “ now proceed to the cavatina.” 

The orchestra began the overture for the third time. ‘ Come, 
come,” cried Barbaja, angrily, “ we are all delighted, but cannot stop 
here till to-morrow, go on to the cavatina.” In spite of the manager’s 
injunctions the orchestra still went on playing the overture. Barbaja 
rushed upon the first violin, and seizing him by the collar, cried, 
«“ Why the devil have you been playing the same thing over and over 
again for this hour ?”—“Why,” said the violinist, with sang froid that 
would have done credit to a German, “we play what is given us to 
play.” “ Turn over the page, then, blockheads,” said Barbaja—* We 
may turn over, sir, but there’s nothing but the overture.” “ How, 
nothing but the overture *” cried the manager, turning pale, “is this, 
then, an infamous trick?” Rossini stood up and bowed. Poor Bar- 
baja had fallen motionless on a sofa, the prima donna,—the tenor,— 
everybody— crowded around him in a moment ;—they thought he 
was seized with apoplexy. 

Rossini, grieved that the joke had taken so serious a turn, ap- 
proached him with real uneasiness, but at the sight of him, Barbaja, 
with a spring like that of a lion, began to shout lustily, “Get thee 
hence traitor, or I shall be tempted to do you a mischief.” “Come, 
come,” said Rossini, smiling, “is there no remedy?” “ How is it 
possible, is not to-morrow the day fixed for the first representation ?” 
“The prima donna might be indisposed,” whispered Rossini in his 
ear. “Impossible,” replied the manager in the same tone, “she would 
never draw upon herself the displeasure of the public.” “Just try 
and persuade her.” “It would be useless, you don’t know Colbran.” 
“I thought you were on the best terms with her,” said Rossini. “That 
makes the matter worse,” said Barbaja, “do what you will, but I 
warn you it is time lost.” 

On the following day, however, a bill was posted up conveying the 
intelligence, that the first representation of Otello was delayed on ac- 
count of the indisposition of the prima donna. 

Eight days afterwards Otello was performed. We have nothing to 
add, all the world now knows that Opera: Rossini had added new 
glory to the masterpiece of Shakspere. After the curtain fell, Barbaja, 
overcome with emotion, sought everywhere for the composer, to offer 
his heartfelt thanks, but Rossini, with the modesty which so well becomes 
a conqueror, had withdrawn himself from the homage of the crowd. 

Next day, Dominico Barbaja summoned the prompter, who acted as 
his valet-de-chambre ; for the worthy manager was all impatience to 
congratulate his guest. The prompter entered. “Go and beg Rossini 
to come down to me,” said Barbaja.—“ Rossini is gone,” replied the 
prompter.—* What, gone ?””—“ He set out for Boulogne at daybreak.” 
“Gone without saying a word to me!”—*“ He left his respects for 
you.’—** Go, then, and beg Colbran to permit me to visit her.’— 
“ Colbran ?”,—“ Yes, Colbran ; are you deaf this morning ?”—“ Ex- 
cuse me, but Colbran is gone too.’””—*“ Impossible !”—“ They went in 
the same carriage,’ continued the prompter—*“ Unhappy woman, she 
has left me to become Rossini’s mistress.’—“ Pardon me, sir, she is 
his wire.”—“ I am avenged,” said Barbaja. 

















THE WORLD-WEARY. 


No more, no more of this slavish land, 
Its dungeons and palaces dreary ; 

No more, no more—of its courts so grand, 
Of its Dukes and its Lords I’m weary ! 


No more of its justice, misnam’d law, 
That slow as the tortoise trudges ; 

That findeth for knaves a convenient flaw— 
No more, no more of its Judges.* 


No more of its Bishops, though lawn is cheap, 
And only the poor want feeding ; 

No moré of its Priests, who fall asleep 
O’er the Word they are lazily reading. 


No more of its saints, who ride in state 
To their prayers on each Sabbath morning, 
And honour their God by a train so great, 
With a crest their coach-panel adorning. 


No more of its righteous souls who see 
So clearly their own salvation, 

And damn with a fierce sectarian glee, 
All not of the same persuasion. 


No more of its cowards, who dare not speak 
In defence of a slandered brother, 

But kiss the withered and noisome cheek 
Of discord’s foul-tongued mother. 


No more, no more—for the land is curs’d, 
And weak are all efforts to save it ; 

Oh, I long for the time when my spirit shall burst 
From the fetters that here enslave it! 


I long—but ’tis vain! We are clogged to life— 
And the bonds, oh who dare sever ! 

Man, though he die, must endure the strife— 
Gop hath seen and endured it ever! 


X. L. 


* Query—Lord Abinger ?—Printer's Devil. 
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TALES OF THE HAUNTED GARMENTS. 
No. IL. 


Business of importance having summoned me from town, some 
weeks elapsed before I was enabled to revisit the scene of my noc- 
turnal adventure, but immediately on my return, I sallied forth, and 
with hurried steps, reached the portal of the haunted chamber. I 
stole in, and resuming my seat of the previous evening, awaited with 
impatience the re-appearance of its ghostly occupants. The clock 
struck, and in the twinkling of an eye, every garment was once more 
re-animated. After some consultation, many voices united in request- 
ing the pale youth (whose interesting appearance had before attracted 
my notice) to indulge them by relating some passages of his former 
history; he appeared embarrassed on being called upon to speak be- 
fore so numerous an assembly, and began with hesitation. 

“ The incidents of my short and melancholy life can afford no in- 
terest; I was born of respectable but humble parents, who gained 
their hard-earned livelihood by the labour of ‘their hands ; I, the 
youngest of the family, too delicate for manual toil, too poor for the 
acquisition of such an education as would have enabled me to seek 
emolument in a higher sphere, and too prond to beg for assistance, 
passed a futile existence in vain day-dreams, and fallacious hopes. As 
assistant to the village schoolmaster who had given me the little learn- 
ing I possessed, I was kept above the immediate pressure of want, 
and might have been happy but for the restless spirit within me that 
spurned the narrow bounds to which my actions were confined. In 
my fancied intellectual superiority, I found no pleasure in the society 
of the honest but ignorant peasantry around me, and whiled away the 
solitary evening hours, by wandering about the country indulging in 
vagrant fancies. If I trespass not too much upon your patience, I 
will relate one of my imaginings.” So saying he commenced the fol- 
lowing tale :— 

A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


In days of old, imagination and fancy had not been driven from 
our fair land by the race of Utilitarians who have now o’erspread it, 
sweeping the face of nature with their merciless broom, clearing away 
poetry and romance in their destructive career, and condemning all 
legends and traditions as childish and of no account in this our work- 
day world. 

At the time to which my tale relates, every glade, wood, and foun- 
tain was haunted by its attendant nymphs, and the fays danced 
unmolested on the green sward. Imagine to yourself a sequestered 
valley, surrounded by hills so steep as to form a natural barrier, se- 
parating it from the world beyond. Ifa hunter, in the eagerness of 
the chase, had crossed the boundaries, he brought home tales of fearful 
ravines, and wild forests, infested by wolves; wide tracks of desolate 
morass and treacherous swamps, inviting the steps of the unwary 
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traveller by their bright verdure, but to lead him to destruction ; ac- 
counts of which served to make the shepherds contented with their 
home, without a desire to pass the barriers that nature had raised for 
their protection. 

The valley was rich and fertile ; the hills were clothed with woods, 
numerous flocks and herds browsed on the sloping sides, and from a 
shady nook a clear rill gushed forth, breaking over the stones, mean- 
dered through the valley, giving a passing kiss to the wild flowers 
that grew on the bank, and singing its quiet music as it gently glided 
to the ocean. This fountain was almost encircled by forest trees that 
grew there in native dignity, stretching forth their broad arms and 
forming an arch of foliage overhead, where the thrush and blackbird 
poured forth their melodies to the accompaniment of the gurgling 
stream. The birch and willow dipped their graceful branches in the 
water, the wild rose and woodbine wreathed around their stems, and 
the light zephyr now sported playfully among the flowers, and then 
wandered away bearing their sweet perfumes on his truant wings. 

On one side of the spring was a bank of mossy grass and wild 
thyme, the favorite resort of as beneficent and frolicsome a race of 
elves as ever danced in merry circle or drank dew from an acorn cup. 
These fairies owned Vanessa as their queen; she was universally 
adored by her elfin subjects to whom she had vowed to devote her- 
self, but mortals were not excluded from her protecting influence; for 
though not liable herself to pain or sorrow, she could pity suffering, 
and delighted to bring aid to those who proved themselves worthy of 
her care. 

Often did she recline on a soft couch of thistle down, attired ina 
garment woven of the finest gossamer, dyed in rainbow tints, her head 
ornamented with plumes of feathers, plucked from the humming bird’s 
breast. So would she sit, and summon her attendants round her, to 
decide on the pleasures of the evening; for every night when the moon 
shone brightly, might Vanessa and her train be seen by the gifted, 
feasting on honey stolen from under the bee’s wing, and nectar 
served in the cups of flowers; some of the elves hovering round, spear 
in hand, ready to tilt against any adventurous gnat or spider that 
should dare to molest their queen: while sometimes they amused 
themselves and her by sailing in pearl shells on the clear stream, or 
dancing in mazy round to the music of the nightingale and the hare- 
bell’s merry peal; their fairy bower lighted by the glow-worm’s radi- 
ance so soft, so pure. 

At a little distance from the fountain on the slope of a hill, stood a 
lonely hut, inhabited by a being different indeed, from the peasants of 
the valley, one who had lived amongst them from his childhood but 
was yet a stranger; some believed that he had been stolen by the 
fairies when an infant, and still retained traces of the spirit-land ; 
others that he studied magic arts and was an enchanter, for all ob- 
served the unearthly beauty that beamed from his deep eyes and sat 
enthroned upon his lofty brow, and they reverenced him as a being of 
superior order: none loved, for none could understand him. The 
poet (for such he was) found himself solitary in the midst of numbers, 
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he had a heart swelling with love to mankind, and longed for sym- 
pathy, but found it not, became a lonely and a melancholy man; at 
last he entirely withdrew himself from the society of the villagers, and 
sought in communion with nature, that relief to his overflowing soul, 
which it was in vain to hope for among his fellow-men. As his soul 
became refined and purified, the secret mysteries of creation were re- 
vealed to him ; the spirits of air and the hidden treasures of the earth 
became visible to his sight, he heard voices in the whispering winds 
and in the rushing waters, his heart swelled with rapture as the glad 
sunbeams danced around him, his breath was hushed as he gazed 
upon the ever-shining stars, and felt that they uttered in their silent 
course an eloquence deeper than words, and his eye never rested on 
a leaf or flower without thankfulness to Him who has opened a book 
of love and beauty in nature’s every object, that those who humbly 
seek may truly read. He struck the chords of his wild harp, and 
myriads of spiritual beings gathered round him, the wood nymyhs 
forsook their leafy haunts, and the naiads their chrystal palaces en- 
chanted by his strains, and Vanessa and her train at the first sound 
would quit the dance or banquet, and hiding in the flower-cups, listen 
with quiet delight. 

But there was one, unseen, unknown, who came silently and secretly 
as evening fell, to listen to his lay, and ther stealing back to her cham- 
ber, dreamed over every note and every word. Eva, the chieftain’s 
daughter, was conspicuous for sweetness and beauty among all her 
young companions ; her step had never been trained to courtly ele- 
gance, nor had she been taught to act by any rule, save the promptings 
of her guileless mind, but truth and candour were as natural to her as 
sunshine to the flowers; graceful as a fawn, bright as the morning sun- 
beam, and pure as the dew-drop fresh fallen on the rose-leaf, she was 
the darling of her father’s heart, the pride of the valley. 

One evening, as she was sitting by the fairy’s haunt listening for 
the minstrel’s evening song, a gorgeous butterfly flew past attracting 
her attention, and then settled on a honeysuckle near, as if inviting 
pursuit ; the maiden started up to catch a nearer view of the beautiful 
insect; it fluttered away and alighted on another flower, then again 
flew on, Eva following, till the butterfly suddenly disappeared, and 
she perceived that she was lost in the mazes of the wood; unable to 
retrace her steps, she stood in doubt, fearing to stir, lest she should 
but wander farther from the path, when a wild boar sprang from a 
thicket near her; she was transfixed with horror, and uttered a des- 
pairing ery, when an arrow from an unseen hand shot past her and 
struck the monster through the brain, he gave one bound forward and 
fell dead at Eva’s feet ; she turned to thank her deliverer,—it was the 
bard who stood before her. 

From this time Bertrand and Eva were no longer lonely; they 
wandered side by side through the beautiful valley, and sat together 
by the fountain, indulging in the happy consciousness of mutual love, 
without a thought of the future ; but this could not last. Eva’s hand 
was sought in marriage by the wealthiest of the tribe; her father 
urged her consent, for Wolfert had flocks and herds, stores of furs for 
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winter, and fine linen for summer wear, and many serfs at his com- 
mand: Bertrand was poor, he had nothing to offer but his love, and 
the proud chief spurned him as a beggar. 

Wolfert was ruthless and savage in his nature, and vowed ven- 
geance against the sorcerer (as he called Bertrand), who had so en- 
thralled the gentle maiden’s soul as to render her unyielding to his 
entreaties and her father’s command; but the fairies protected their 
favourite, and the plots that Wolfert laid to injure the bard, were 
turned with redoubled force against himself. 

One night Bertrand was reclining on his couch pensively musing, 
when a drowsiness came over him, and he slept; and, in his dreams, 
fancied himself transported to a magnificent banqueting hall; a king 
sat upon the throne, clad in festive robes; the noble and the brave 
were seated round a table spread with the relics of a feast, and the 
song and the wine-cup passed gaily round. At length a minstrel arose, 
and, taking a harp, sang of the mighty deeds of heroes; every heart 
was animated by the theme, and shouts of triumph re-echoed through 
the hall. Bertrand started and awoke. “ Must I,” he exclaimed, 
“linger here unknown, while there is fame and honour to be won? Has 
the sacred fire been given me to smoulder on the altar? No! it shall 
shine forth before the world, and those who now despise the poor 
minstrel shall bow down in homage before the favoured of the high 
ones of the earth.” 

Vanessa was hovering near him as he uttered these words; she felt 
that a higher power than her’s stirred within him, and that his time 
of trial had arrived; she flew away, and, alighting on a lily’s bell, 
clapped her little hands, and summoned her attendant fairies, who 
came trooping round her, obedient to the call, the sound of fairy 
laughter floating through the air like the tinkling of silver bells, and 
the wafting of their light wings, like the hum of summer insects. 
Vanessa issued her commands ; they darted off, and speedily returned 
loaded with forget-me-not flowers from the border of the fountain ; 
these they wove into two wreaths, and, following Vanessa, bore them 
to Bertrand’s dwelling, then, sliding on a moonbeam through his win- 
dow, laid them at his head. Vanessa whispered him to give one of 
the wreaths to Eva, for by them they should know of each other’s 
welfare during his absence; if their love should change, the flowers 
would fade: if any evil should befal one, the other would receive no- 
tice of its approach. Bertrand found the wreaths on his pillow when 
daylight came, and, thanking the kind fairy, folded one within his vest, 
and, taking the other in his hand, went to meet Eva. She wept bitterly 
when she heard his resolution to leave the valley, and earnestly im- 
plored him to remain; she reminded him of the dreadful stories they 
had heard—of the dangers of the journey, and of the heartlessness 
and violence that reigned among the great chiefs of the kingdom; 
entreated him not to barter certain peace for uncertain greatness, and 
offered to share toil and care and poverty with him, if he would but 
stay ; but the spirit of ambition had entered into Bertrand’s soul,—he 
was deaf to her prayers, and treated these tales as idle fables, he 
cheered her with vows of unalterable affection, and hopes of return- 
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m- ing, at no distant period, to lay wealth and honours at her feet—placed 

nd the fairy gift in her hand, pressed her to his bosom, and then, hanging 
his harp behind him, took up his staff, and, for the first time, left his 

n- sylvan home. Eva gazed after him through her tears, till he disap- 

- peared in the distance, and then hastening to her chamber, hung the 

his wreath by her crucifix, and fervently prayed for the dear wanderer’s 

eir safety. 

re Days, weeks—months passed away; when, to the maiden’s deep 
grief, the flowers turned pale, and slowly withered. Was Bertrand 

ng, faithless? no; she could not believe that he who was all honour and 

ns, truth, would forsake her, whom he had vowed to love till death—he 

ng must be dying; and, as her fears increased with the fading of the 

ive flowers, her cheek grew pale, her step languid, and her eyes heavy 

the with weeping. 

Se, One evening, as she sorrowfully reclined near the fountain where 

art he had parted from her. she cried aloud, “ Where art thou, my be- 

gh loved ? shall mine eyes behold thee never more?” the echo answered, 

ed, “never more,” and the sound fell sadly on her heart, for she believed 

las that he was indeed lost to her for ever. 

all Friends were near, though she could not see them; for where the 

Dor fairies were assembled it only seemed to mortal eyes as if a bright 

igh mist hung over the bank. A merry sprite was relating to his com- 
panions how he had led Wolfert through the wood, sometimes hissing 

felt in his path like a snake, sometimes like a screech-owl flapping his 

me wings in his face, and hooting in his ear, and how, at last, he had 

ell, taken the form of Will-o’-the-wisp, and, dancing before him with his 

yho lantern, had led him through bog and briar, into the depths of a mo- 

iry rass; then the elves shouted ho, ho, ho, with glee, to think that the 

und wicked one had fallen into their toils ; but Vanessa sat apart, meditat- 

cts. ing how she could best help the fair girl, whose sighs troubled the air. 

red At last, summoning the fairies from their sport, she bade them follow 

in; her, their wings waved over Eva as they passed, and she closed her 

em eyes, and, as she slept, fancied she heard soft voices singing— 

rin- ‘ 

» of *« Fairies, hasten on your way, 

er’s Brightly now the moonbeams play, 

' Soon the morning light will come, 

ne Then, we elves, must hasten home. 

hen Gaily now we speed along, 

est, And softly breathe our fairy song ; 

rly We to the maiden succour bring, 

mo And sleep steals o’er her as we sing. 

hey Fear not, maiden, sweet and fair, 

less Nor yield to grief and dark despair ; 

mM 5 Thy love will soon return to cheer thee, 

and And thy fuiry friends are near thee. 

ym Gaily when our task we've done, 


Shall we return e’re rise of sun; 
he Then the wreath will bloom impart, 
rn- And joy will fill the maiden’s heart.” 


ane ao.4 
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When Eva awoke, the rising sun was gilding the tree-tops with his 
beams ; she arose wondering at her strange dream,—flew to her cham- 
ber, found the wreath fresh and blooming, and, clasping her hands, 
wept with excess of joy and thankfulness. 

Many miles distant from the valley, a castle, the stronghold of one 
of the most powerful barons of the land, proudly looked down on a 
city of considerable extent, that lay beneath its walls. Tournaments 
and games were held for the amusement of the populace, in a large 
open space, surrounded by raised seats. The baron loved to dazzle 
the great and little vulgar with pomps and shows, till they half forgot 
that the chain galls not the less though it be gilded; he overawed 
them by the numerous bands of armed followers kept in his service, 
who despised the quiet burghers they held in subjection; while they, 
in their turn, were hated by the citizens, who, nevertheless, contented 
themselves with idle murmurings at every fresh outrage, but wanted 
either courage or power, or both, to cast off the yoke that oppressed 
them. At the same time they eagerly flocked to witness the games, 
and admire the magnificence of their lord, though most of the reve- 
nue that supported this splendour was wrung from their own hard- 
earned gains, and the rest obtained by inroads upon the territories 
of their defenceless neighbours, or by tributes levied upon other com- 
munities, servile as themselves. 

Preparations were then making for the celebration of a festival in 
honour of the birth-day of the baron’s only daughter, the Lady 
Ermengarde. Beautiful, but vain, haughty, and capricious, this high- 
born damsel exercised a tyranny over those whom she held in her 
power, different in kind indeed, but scarcely less absolute than that of 
her father. The numerous suitors, attracted by her beauty, and by 
the wealth of the baron (to whom she was sole heiress) she delighted 
to retain by arts of fascination she well understood, encouraging and 
repelling by turns, and flattering all when she could do so without 
detection,—each hoping to be the favoured one, and none willing to 
believe that the treacherous beauty was trifling with them all. 

At the appointed hour the arena was thrown open, and the seats 
thronged by expectant crowds, pouring in, from far and near, to wit- 
ness the spectacle. At the same time a cavalcade, consisting of all 
the beauty and chivalry of the neighbouring country, issued from the 
castle gates; trumpets sounded, banners waved, and a group of 
maidens, attired in white garments, strewed flowers before the feet of 
the milk-white palfrey of the Lady Ermengarde. As she ascended 
the platform raised for the noble spectators, and took her place under 
the crimson canopy, her dark eye flashed with triumph on observing 
the admiration excited by her exquisite loveliness, and on hearing the 
shouts of the multitude. . 

The signal was given—the knights entered the lists; many lances 
were broken that day in honour of the Queen of Beauty—the victors 
receiving their reward from her fair hand. When the joust was ended 
a trial of minstrelsy was proclaimed: he who should be adjudged to have 
best sung the praises of Love and Beauty, to be crowned with a wreath 
of silver laurel by the Lady Ermengarde. A space was cleared on 
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the platform, the minstrels had each displayed his skill, and the 
judges were preparing to decide upon the merits of the candidates, 
when a young man forced his way through the crowd, threw himself 
at the lady’s feet, and claimed a hearing. The knights and minstrels 
who stood around, glanced with scorn upon his mean garments, and 
would have repulsed him had not Ermengarde, admiring his noble 
mien, commanded that he should stand the trial. As he struck the 
chords of his harp, and the full tide of song poured from his lips, all 
hearts were moved—for he was inspired by the true feeling that finds 
an echo in every bosom. As the song ceased, a deep silence fell on the 
multitude, followed by a low murmur, that increased to shouts of ap- 
plause, as the prize was unanimously awarded to the unknown bard. 

Some months after the festival, on a bright summer morning, a gal- 
lant train was seen to pass through the castle-gate, and along the 
avenue leading to the open country; there were noble knights and 
gentle ladies, with the hooded falcons on their wrists, and numerous 
attendants with dogs in leash. The Lady Ermengarde rode feremost 
—the fairest of the train—but who is he that so gracefully urges on 
his spirited courser to reach the side of her palfrey? See, he doffs 
his plumed cap to return the greetings of the ladies and cavaliers ; a 
white scarf is twisted round his arm—it is the same that Ermengarde 
wore at her birth-day festival. Many looks are bent on him in admi- 
ration, not a few in envy, as he reigns his steed by the lady’s side; he 
is speaking to her, and the downcast eye and the smiling lip, are wit- 
ness of the pleasure with which she listens to his low words. 

It is Bertrand, the poet, no longer poor and unknown, but the 
favoured companion of knights and nobles, and the welcome guest in 
ladies’ bower. And yet withal he was not happy, he had at first, in- 
deed, been dazzled by the splendour around him, and intoxicated by the 
incense of praise lavished on the idol of the hour, but he had found 
satiety in the pursuit of pleasure, and felt that they who now courted 
his society were but like summer birds, fluttering round him while 
fortune smiled, to forsake him at adversity’s first chill blast. The 
thought often lay heavy on his heart, that he too had been false ; false 
not to others only, but to himself, and as the last few months of his 
life passed in review before him, he felt that scarce one generous 
action or ennobling thought had marked a single hour as not spent in 
vain. 

The baron had just received intelligence that a chieftain, with whom 
he was at feud, had left his castle and marched at the head of his re- 
tainers against a band of robbers that infested the country; on hearing 
this, he resolved to take advantage of the absence of his enemy to 
make an inroad upon his defenceless territories. Soon after the 
baron’s departure, a knight arrived at the castle gate, to crave a night’s 
hospitality for himself and retinue. The lady Ermengarde received 
him, and by her persuasion he lingered day after day by her side, held 
captive by her facinations. Bertrand ventured to remonstrate, and 
stung to the quick by her cold and scornful reply, reproached her for 
her heartless conduct and left her in anger. 

That evening he retired from the festive hall at an early hour, and 
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pacing his chamber with rapid strides and moody brow, indulged in 
his gloomy and indignant feelings; the moon shone brightly through 
the casement, and as the soft light brought back to his heart the 
memory of his home, and of his forsaken and almost forgotten Eva, he 
threw himself upon a seat, and gave way to the hallowing influence of 
this remembrance. He started on hearing the fluttering of light wings 
in the chamber, but looking round, he perceived nothing, for his sight 
had become dim and imperfect as that of ordinary mortals, and the 
pure and bright spirits of air were no longer visible to him. Presently 
a strain of low music fell on his wandering ear, and as it swelled in 
full cadence, the room was filled with mist, which became more and 
more dense, till it hung like a veil in the centre ot the chamber. Then 
the mist began to shape itself into different forms, trees appeared 
waving in the night-wind, and running water glimmering in the moon- 
light, and Bertrand remained rivetted to the spot as he recognised the 
fountain of the valley; then a female form became visible, lying by 
the water’s edge—could it be phantasy? No, too well he discerned 
the pale and mournful countenance of his forsaken Eva. As he beheld 
her his heart smote him, he remembered her purity, her tenderness, 
her devotion to him, he called to mind his many vows, his forgotten 
promises, and felt that he had lost sight of the guiding star, to follow 
the tract of the fiery meteor. He compared the noble enthusiasm and 
lofty aspirations with which his soul had once been filled, with the 
worldly ambition and craving for applause which had since taken pos- 
session of his mind, and as he felt this he bowed down his head and 
wept in bitter self-abasement. 

The vision melted away ; but the cloud was dispelled that had ob- 
scured the light of his spirit, and he arose “a wiser and a better man.” 

Early in the morning, the sounding trumpets and shouting populace 
gave notice of the Baron’s return; he had made the meditated 
foray upon the lands cf his enemy, and laid the country waste, those 
who had dared to take up arms in defence of their homes and families 
had been put to the sword, the unresisting were plundered, and cap- 
tured, and some even slain, few escaping but they who were wealthy 
enough to purchase forbearance by heavy ransoms. Bertrand turned 
away on hearing the sickening tale. “And this” thought he “is 
what the world calls glory; for such deeds as these are trophies 
erected, an] men honoured as demi-gods who should be cursed as 
demons. Worth is allowed to sink neglected into the grave, and 
talent only valued as the means of transmitting to posterity actions 
better buried in oblivion.” 

Festivities in celebration of the victory had been prolonged toa 
late hour, when Bertrand was summoned to the baron’s presence. 
The hall was crowded, and Lady Ermengarde was listening with 
glowing cheek and flashing eye to a description of the foray. As 
Bertrand approached, the baron desired him to take his harp and 
celebrate in verse the glories of his triumph. 

Bertrand obeyed the command, but as he struck the chords, the 
cries of the wounded and dying echoed in his ear, he saw before him 
the blackened roof-tree, the heart-broken mourner, the youth cut off 
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in the flower of his age, and the old man with his grey hairs steeped 
in gore, and the first sounds that issued from its strings were as those 
of a dirge. He described the village as it stood in the morning, the 
song of the husbandman joyously going forth to his labours, the ten- 
der wife and mother with her band of lovely children in their happy 
home, the fields of ripening grain, the lowing herds, the earth bestow- 
ing its best gifts on the industrious peasantry in peace and plenty. 
He then reversed the scene, pictured the night made light as day by 
the flames of the burning hamlet, the shrieks of the villagers mingled 
with the fierce shouts of the soldiery, and the wail of the widows and 


- orphans by the desolate hearth-stone; he called down vengeance on 


the oppressor and destroyer, and foretold that he who had closed his 
ears against the cry for mercy might seek it for himself, and seek in 
vain. 

When he ceased, a deep silence ensued, for spirits had hovered over 
the bard as he sang, and a spell was laid on the assembled crowd. 
The baron, pale with rage, at length exclaimed, “ Away with the in- 
solent slave,” but the minstrel had disappeared ; they sought in his 
chamber—all was as usual, the rich garments and jewels he had been 
accustomed to wear, the silver crown—nothing was missing but the 
humble robe in which he had first appeared ; they sought him far and 
near, and wondered long, but Bertrand the minstrel they never heard 
of more. ° - ° . - ' * 


It was a glorious autumnal evening, the sun was pouring its flood of 
radiance over the valley, the long shadews lay upon the grass, and the 
trees decked in their russet mantle were steeped in a bath of gold ; an 
old man reclined upon a couch at the entrance of his dwelling, his 
eyes fixed upon the sun slowly sinking behind the hill; as the last ray 
vanished, he turned sadly to a young girl who was leaning tearfully 
over him. “It is the last time my Eva” said he “the sun will rise 
again to me, I shall behold its beams no more, but weep not my child, 
the aged trunk has stood many a blast, and its time has come, it must 
at last fall; I could willingly lie down to die, but that I must leave 
thee my blossom alone and unprotected in the world, it would not 
have been so, but my pride deprived thee of him who would have 
been thy support in this hour; the bitterness of this feeling is my just 
punishment.” As he uttered these words, he became exhausted, and 
closed his eyes. Eva thought he wished for rest, and moved away to 
indulge her sorrow without restraint ; suddenly she heard a voice 
calling her name, and, looking up, was clasped in Bertrand’s arms, 
Who shall describe her thankfulness,—she questioned not—it was 
sufficient that he had returned to her. Taking him by the hand, she 
led him to where her father lay—they knelt together by his side; the 
old man feebly lifted his head—a smile passed over his countenance, 
he joined their hands, and, murmuring a blessing, sank back, and died. 
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LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am not aware that any of the critics of the works of Lord 
Byron, have noticed the following imitations, or coincidences of idea, 


in the noble author :— 
In Childe Harold, Canto 3, xxxiii., we have these lines. 


** Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one that was,” 


Which is almost a literal translation of a passage in Florian’s Galatea, 
Liv. 2. 
“Comme un mirroir brisé mille fois nous presente 
L’object qu'il multiple 4 nos regards surpris.” 


There is another passage in the Doge of Venice, bearing a striking 
resemblance to a sentence in Dryden’s Dedication to the “Rival Ladies.” 


“* When it was only a confused mass of thoughts, tumbling over one another 
in the dark: when the fancy was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping 
images of things towards the light, there to be distinguished, and then either 
chosen or rejected by the judgment.”— Dryden. 

*‘as yet ‘tis but a chaos 
Of deeply brooding thoughts, my fancy is 
In her first work, more nearly to the light 
Holding the sleeping images of things 
For the selection of the pausing judgment.”—Byron. 
On the first appearance of the “ Bride of Abydos,” the line in 


Canto 1. 





«‘The mind, the music breathing from her face,” 


was cavilled at, and his lordship in a subsequent edition noticed the ob- 
jection. His recent editor has appended a flippant note to the passage, 
alluding to a similar sentiment in Lovelace’s Lucasta, without, however, 
acknowledging that it had long before been pointed out in the Retro- 
spective Review, vol. 4, p. 127. This is natural enough to one, subject 
to the like annoyance of having his imitations “‘ tracked”’ by “laborious 
dulness.”” In addition to Lovelace, other writers may be named, who 
have used the beautiful idea of the line in question. In a volume pub- 
lished by Ed. Philips (Milton’s Nephew), entitled “‘ The mysteries of 
Love and Eloquence, of 1658,” as quoted by Godwin, in his ‘ Lives of 
Ed. and John Philips,” p. 54, we find the line, 


** There is musick in her smiles.” 


And Roscoe, in an ode which appeared in 1773, furnishes the following 


verse :-— 


** When just degrees of shade and light, 
Contend in sweetest harmony 
Then bursts upon the raptured sight 
The silent music of the eye.”—1 vol. Life of Roscoe, 30. 


Yours, &e., N. N. N. 
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THE WISDOM AND MORALITY OF LATE HOURS. 


THE GROCERS’ ASSISTANTS OF MANCHESTER. 


“If there be anything,” says one of our most eminent moralists, 
“to which the attention of society should be especially directed, it is 
the educational improvement of those whose occupations are incon- 
sistent with frequent mental cultivation.”” This truth is not the less 
valuable because it is neglected: and we are the more willing to devote 
some little space and attention to the subject which heads this article, 
because questions of social reform are not yet by any means so attrac- 
tive as they ought to be, but are neglected or contemned for the more 
engrossing topics of public and party warfare. Legislative reforms we 
are by no means disposed to undervalue ;—in commercial reforms we 
are still more directly interested ; yet we doubt whether any public en- 
actment could so immediately affect the comforts of a large body of our 
fellow-citizens, as would the adoption by the shopkeepers generally of a 
more wise and just time-table with regard to those employed by them. 

The system of late business-hours in Manchester is a great, but we 
hope not a growing evil; to its existence, much of what is least to be 
admired in the tone of society here is to be attributed, and we trust 
that all classes of employers will unite to abate a nuisance fraught with 
such wide-spread mischief. We have selected the peculiar grievance of 
the grocers’ assistants as the subject of the present article, because they 
are just now engaged in a struggle for their own emancipation, con- 
ducted in a spirit and manner highly creditable, and we trust likely to 
be soon successful. 

We have heard a great deal of late about the close confinement of op- 
eratives in factories, and much real and much more unreal sympathy has 
been expended on the system, which is said to “ squeeze out from these 
wretched victims of commercial cupidity fourteen hours daily of dull 
and unintellectual toil.”” If the benevolent Goody-two-Shoes who talks 
in this way, has any spare sympathy still lingering in his (query her) 
bosom, we beg leave to suggest a much more suitable object for the 
donation—to those who view the matter in its true light, and place 
education as high as and no higher than it ought to be—who see in it 
that which should not supersede the labour required for our subsistence, 
but lighten its toils, and improve its morals—to these men we would 
represent the simple fact, that in this our town of Manchester, above 
700 young men, whose rank in society is superior to that of the opera- 
tive, and who therefore require a proportionably greater share of relax- 
ation from daily labour, and opportunities of mental improvement, are 
yet, by the system which we are describing, worked from seven or half- 
past seven in the morning to nine, ten, and sometimes eleven or twelve 
at night, with merely those short intervals for food which would be re- 
quired for the beasts sold off last week at the Zoological Gardens. 


Now we ask, can young men thus situated be morally healthful? as a 
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general rule that is, we rejoice that the exceptions are very numerous. 
They begin their occupation at a very early age, and Toe seldom 

reviously inculeated more than the mere rudiments of knowledge. 

rom the moment of their entering the shop, recreation is unknown— 
at least legitimate recreation—the same dull round of minute attention 
awaits them in each successive hour—the same wearisome parcellings and 
packages—the same obsequious reception of minutest orders—the driest 
possible details of business, without the interest which is afforded by 
speculation. To all this is added wearying toil of body, and the con- 
tinued trials of temper which unreasoning customers will impose, and 
in the midst of these evils, many of them necessary we admit, the mind 
is denied that cultivation which alone can make it cheerful and con- 
tented even in happier circumstances, and food and raiment are all that 
is deemed requisite for these men, scarcely more fortunate than the 
** beasts that perish,” whose 


‘‘ Highest aspirings reach—a glass of wine,* 
Too well contented if they've time—to dine.” 


How comes it, we would ask, that our manuals of law teem with in- 
stances of pilferings from tills, and embezzlements by shopkeepers’ 
assistants, and that the police reports abound in details of a “ pale 
genteel-looking young man, who was brought up before Mr. ——, 
charged with having fraudulently abstracted sixteen shillings from his 
master’s cash-box?’’ How comes it that he who has walked outside the 
precincts of the Brown-street sanctuary, has seen ‘‘a good-looking young 
woman, fashionably dressed, inquiring how affairs are going on within 
about Mr. E.’s case?” or, still worse, has marked the ring-ed and 
watch-chain-ed ‘‘ bonnet ’’—(as the professional jackall to the London 
hells is termed)—keeping watch for his employers, lest, perchance, the 
unfortunate victim of their villainy should disclose the sink in which his 
master’s spoils were deposited? Whence comes all this, we say, but 
from the custom which has been established of withholding all sound 
and salutary education from the apprentice and the assistant, of refus- 
ing to them proper and healthful enjoyments, of denying to them time 
in which mind could be cultivated, and thus driving them to those 
ruinous but powerful excitements, which crowd days into moments, and 
compensate for weeks of toil by hours of debauchery or gambling? In 
truth, all pleasures, if unnaturally limited in time, will increase in in- 
tensity, and the mind, like the body, gets, from habit, discontented 
with any but the strongest stimulants. 

We know, and so, we believe, do the grocers’ assistants, that no re- 
form can be effected without the co-operation of the masters ; and we 
think we can show that, laying aside all considerations of justice, the 
interests of the employers must lead to such an arrangement as is now 
proposed, by which the shops shall close during the first four evenings 
of the week at eight o'clock. It is not necessary to enter here into 
any lengthened arguments, by way of proving that ignorance and vice 
are co-existent, and that you cannot continue the one without fostering 
the other. As regards the community with which we are more im- 

* British, we presume.—Ep. 
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mediately connected, the total number of persons taken into custody 
by the police in Manchester, from January, 1840 to August, 1842, was 
34,103,—of whom only 569, or about one in 60, had received, what 
the reports term, a superior, but what would be usually called, a tole- 
rable education. Of the 156 cases of embezzlement, which have been 
noticed in the same period, 12 only have been furnished by the edu- 
cated ; while, of the 73 runaway apprentices, not one lays claim to this 
character. These facts are startling ; but there are one or two others 
which we have received from the police authorities, to which we pray 
the attention of the master grocers. There are about 143 houses in 
Manchester, where public gambling of some sort is carried on ; there 
are three or four men, known to the police, each of whom makes in this 
town at least £1,000 a-year by betting, and an immense number who, 
from the same source, add considerably to their income. Those who are 
fleeced by them, or the “ pigeons,” as they are sportingly and sportively 
termed, are principally young men who have charge of the property 
of their employers, and three out of five embezzlers have betting 
books found on their persons.* Now of the 357 persons taken into 
custody for gambling, (and ‘‘ principally young men who have charge 
of the property of their employers”), not one has received a good edu- 
cation. We might, did the nature of the subject permit, pursue such 
inquiries further, and prove that, in other departments of vice, with a 
minute referenée to which we will not sully our pages, the educated 
employés of Manchester are equally conspicuous above their uneducated 
brethren ; from the facts above given, the conclusion, we think, is un- 
deniable, that it is the direct interest of the employer to give to his 
dependents full opportunity for instruction. 

It has been asserted, though we think it scarcely worth while to ad- 
vert to so puerile a proposition, that if immorality be produced at pre- 
sent by a very limited education, a greater degree of it must necessarily 
ensue from increased opportunities of indulgence. Such reasoners for- 
get, that as stolen pleasures are proverbially the sweetest, so we can 
impart to vice unreal graces, by presenting only an occasional glimpse 
at its features, which, in their every-day coarseness, soon lose the 
charm of their (in this case literally) Sunday decorations. 

But if these reasonings are applicable to the shopkeepers generally, 
ce are peculiarly so the grocers, whose assistants join them at a very 
early age, and receive salaries quite inadequate to even an irregular ex- 
penditure. During the last year or two of apprenticeship, some 2s. or 
2s. 6d. a-week, as we are informed, is occasionally given to the assist- 
ant, whose salary, after his apprenticeship has expired, may vary from 
£25 to £35 annually. Upon this sum he cannot possibly obtain for 
himself any considerable advantages of education, unless through the 
medium of such institutions, as those which the liberality of Man- 
chester has raised—the Mechanics’ Institution and Lyceums, (would we 
could now add Athenzeum!) by which instruction is afforded at a low 
rate, and whose advantages are to be enjoyed principally after eight 

* Our readers, perhaps, will be equally astonished with ourselves, to find that 
Manchester is believed, by the police authorities, to afford the richest harvest in the 
kingdom for blacklegs.—Ep. 
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o'clock in the evening—the hour at which it is proposed that the shops 
should be closed. From the only means, therefore, of education which 
his income permits, he is debarred by the time-table of his master; 
and the expenditure which would have sufficed to give him the benefit 
of a good library and Jectures, with access to the best periodicals of the 
day, is first devoted by stealth to vitiated enjoyments, and afterwards, 
when found insufficient for the increasing demands of appetite, is too 
frequently augmented from his master’s property. 

The ease with which dishonest appropriation may be effected in the 
grocery trade by an assistant, is such as to afford the strongest tempta- 
tions to theft, and should, therefore, suggest to the master the necessity 
of securing morality in his servant. Of monies received over the 
counter no account is usually kept, nor, generally speaking, is stock 
taken at stated periods, certainly not with such exactness as to form 
any efficient check, so that, in this trade above all others, the employers 
are directly interested in the education, and, therefore, honesty of those 
about them. 

It might, in truth, be said, that they are interested not merely in 
their morals, but in their contentment and cheerfulness. Good-humour 
and attention to customers even in an apprentice, frequently fills or 
thins a shop ; and all physiognomists will tell us that the face is but 
the index of the mind, and that he whose intellect is uncultivated, and 
whose body is daily over-worked, cannot possibly exhibit very any re- 
markable anxiety, either in look or manner, to please the customers of a 
master who treats him as an animal, from which he is to receive the 
greatest amount of labour at the least possible cost. 

It will perhaps be urged as an objection to shortening the hours of 
attendance, that the masters now pay for a certain amount of service, 
and are unwilling to receive less. Short-sighted policy! The value of 
labour is not to be measured by its duration, but by its energy and 
effectiveness, and labour can be neither energetic nor effective when 
protracted so as to prevent all relaxation and opportunity for mental 
improvement. Money can indeed command the labour of the hand, 
and to a considerable extent that of the head also, but heart-service it 
cannot purchase ; a lively regard for an employer's interest, a con- 
stant thought for hi¢ advantage, a watchful care for his security, 
qualities which no money can pay for or procure, are to be purchased 
only by kindness and consideration for the servant's real welfare, by 
evidence on the master’s part of interest in his comfort, happiness, and 
advancement. 

As a matter of mere selfish advantage therefore would we urge upon 
the masters’ consideration for their servants: let them make up a fair 
balance sheet of probable profit and loss from the change, and they will 
find that we are right. We will not, however, do them the injustice of 
supposing that they would thus determine such a question : tet it be 


shown, as it has been, that it is only a reasonable indulgence that is 
desired, and we are sure that they will willingly make any reasonable 
sacrifice. And what is the sacrifice? It was said in London, when 
the Metropolitan Police Act was first enforced, that those shops which 
were compelled by it to close on Saturday evenings at an carlier hour 
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than had been usual, would certainly lose a considerable portion of 
their customers. We have taken some pains to discover whether this 
anticipation has been realized, and we have been assured that the 
amount of custom has been in no degree diminished. The same result 
has taken place in Edinburgh and Glasgow, where general early hours 
have been introduced ; the only change being one that is almost equally 
favorable to the comforts of the master al the assistant, viz :—that 
customers suit their applications to the newly established hours, and 
no more think of grumbling because they cannot obtain tea and sugar 
at nine Pp. M., than they do because the same commodities are not sold 
on Sundays. The grocers’ assistants of Manchester, however, are very 
moderate in their demands; they are willing to work full time, as at 
present, on Fridays and Saturdays, when it is asserted that the interests 
of their employers would suffer by a change, and only ask them to close 
at eight o'clock during the first four days of the week. 

It has been somewhat antithetically but with much truth remarked, 
that the present fashion of substituting male for female attendants in 
occupations formerly devoted to the latter, is ‘‘ making men of our 
women and women of our men ;”’ and we fear it is too true that the ab- 
sence of proper employment has degraded many a modest girl into an 
immodest pauper, while we are certain that the pomatumed white-cra- 
vater of a fashionable mercer’s shop answers the description of 


* The thing that meanest is—nor flesh nor fow] ; 
Part starch—part muslin—part—a tiny soul.” 


But can we expect better results than these from our present system 
of shopkeeper morality? Or are we ready to sacrifice to the Moloch 
of gain (though even he is not propitiated) the minds and bodies of so 
many of our youthful fellow-countrymen ? 

The grocers’ assistants have not yet reached the minimum of hu- 
manity to which, through the medium of late hours, close shops, and 
long-encouraged servility, the Titmouses of other trades have fallen. 
They too, however, are threatened with evils neither few nor trivial, 
the necessary consequences of uncultivated minds and ill-cultivated 
bodies. Of these young men, there are upwards of 700 in Manchester, 
entrusted with their masters’ property, and mingling upon half-equal, 
half-inferior terms with their masters’ families, and yet doomed to a 
condition of mind and body unwholesome in itself, and sure to exercise 
more or less of contamination on all within its influence. We trust, 
however, they are soon to be emancipated. 

Other trades have already seen the propriety of acting upon the 
views we have now developed. The drapers have shortened their hours 
of business: so also have the tailors ; the booksellers and stationers have 
followed their. example. Others too, if we are not misinformed, have 
commenced or are about to commence the work of reform. Will the 
grocers be content to be the last in this honourable race, or are they 
willing to have it thought that they alone prefer the promptings of 
mistaken cupidity to the moral and intellectual improvement of their 
dependants? We pause for a reply. 
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LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


As the Polytechnic Exhibition recently held in this Institution was 
perhaps the largest of the kind ever opened in this country, a few state- 
ments regarding it and its results may be interesting to our readers, 
It was open for six weeks during the usual midsummer vacation of the 
day and evening schools. It occupied twenty large rooms, besides a 
shed ninety feet long and fifty broad, which was erected in one of the 
school yards for the reception of Mr. Catlin’s extensive collection of 
American-Indian curiosities, forming a part of the exhibition. The 
first room was appropriated to the various processes of fringe, loom, 
and other weaving, sixteen persons being here constantly employed ; 
the second room, to letter-press, lithographic, and copper-plate printing, 
book-binding, seal and other engraving, fourteen persons being here 
employed ; the third, to specimens of manufacture, furniture, stocking 
weaving, and lace weaving by cushion and bobbins ; the fourth, (ninety 
feet long), to philosophical apparatus, models of ships, &c. ; the fifth, 
to a collection of ancient and modern pottery, illustrating the progress 
of the art, here a potter’s wheel was worked by a thrower from Staf- 
fordshire ; the sixth, to a large collection of phrenological casts and 
diagrams ; the seventh, to likeness cutting, glass blowing, paper ruling, 
and lithography ; the eighth, to cotton spinning and other machinery 
worked by a steam-engine, to a canal with steam boats plying on it, 
and a railroad with a model locomotive and tender also in motion; the 
ninth, to specimens of natural history ; the tenth, to a curious collection 
of autographs belonging to the Rev. Dr. Rafiles, this room was hung 
round with paintings ; the eleventh, to architectural drawings, models, 
and ornaments ; the twelfth (ninety feet long), to paintings, both ancient 
and modern, arranged according to their several schools ; the thirteenth 
(sixty feet long), the Museum of the Institution, fitted up with glass 
cases containing a number of specimens of natural history, Xc.; 
the fourteenth (seventy-five feet long), to sculpture, a fountain, with 
jets d eau occupied the centre of this room ; the fifteenth, to antiqui- 
ties; the sixteenth, to miscellaneous curiosities; the seventeenth, to 
engravings and water-colour drawings; the nineteenth, to works of 
Liverpool artists, and portraits of Liverpool men; the twentieth, the 
lecture room, capable of containing 1500 persons, in which twice every 
day were exhibited the oxyhydrogen microscope, dissolving views, &c., 
with explanations and descriptions. In one of the school yards was 
Austin’s interesting collection of tame animals, which has for many 
years attracted much attention in London. Exclusive of Mr. Catlin’s 
assistants, the number of attendants in the several rooms was thirty; 
the number of persons engaged in showing the several processes of the 
arts was forty-four; the number of depositors about 500; while the 
whole number of articles deposited could not be less than 4,000. The 
exhibition was open from ten, a.m. to ten, p.m.; the charge of ad- 
mission, from ten to four was Is.; from four to ten, 6d.; children, at 
all times, 6d. ; to Catlin’s exhibition, the charge was 6d. extra; to those 
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who did not visit the general exhibition it was 1s. The total receipts 
were about £4000, and the expenses may be estimated at about £2000, 
leaving a clear gain for the Institution of Two THOUSAND POUNDS. 
There were often not fewer than six thousand persons in the building at 
one time, and the total number who visited the exhibition during the six 
weeks, could not be under 100,000. The military and police forces of 
the town were admitted gratuitously, as were also upwards of 20,000 
children, attending the different charity schools of the town. 

We most heartily rejoice in this triumph. Men who act with such 
spirit, energy, and judicious liberality (after all the only true economy) 
command the success they so richly deserve. We rejoice for the future 
as well as the present ; not only has a great present good been effected, 
and the means of extended usefulness to an invaluable Institution se- 
cured, but it must certainly encourage future efforts which we doubt not 
will be as triumphant, and a succession of exhibitions be secured, each 
an indirect, as well as a most important direct means of usefulness. It 
is difficult indeed to over-estimate the good which may, which must re- 
sult from an opportunity afforded to a hundred thousand persons to 
feast their eyes and minds with such objects of art, and skill, and grace, 
and beauty, for who shall put a value upon such extensively enjoyed 
means of increased knowledge, improved taste, and elevated feeling. 
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DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE, witrn oTHeR Porms. By AnN HAWKSHAW. 
London: Jackson and Walford. Manchester; Simms and Dinham. 


**Oh! to awake once more the love of song, 
The love of nature, and of holier things 
Than crowd the visions of the busy throng: 
Alas! the dust is on the angel’s wings, 
And those who woke the lyre in days gone by 
Wake it no more, or touch it with a sigh.” 
InTROpUCTORY STANZAS. 


We think not so, fair lady! and yourself are strong evidence in favour of our 
opinion that the elements of poetic feeling are more widely extending their influ- 
ence, where s» far they have been the least anticipated. Poetry is not dead but 
sleepeth, and though Shaksperes and Miltons are not to be met with in our daily 
walks, yet have we a long list of high names not discreditable to any age or country. 
There is much poetry in the prose of the present day, and we feel strongly inclined 
to believe that the love of the good and true, of nature, and of art as her faithful 
imitator, is strongly growing up among us. We have faith in the present age, and 
in the progress of humanity, and this little book has strengthened our belief. 

Were we inclined to be severe, we might find fault with an occasional negligence, 
that other parts of the poem warrant us in supposing to be merely such, which, 
however, rarely as they occur, interfere with the otherwise natural flow of har- 
mony running through these pages. 

There is much picturesque beauty in the principal poem, with considerable 
force, and here and there a grandeur of thought very much beyond the common 
place. 

R 
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“ The dust of ages is upon thee, Rome ; 
Dark were thy deeds, and dark hath been thy doom. 
The blood of martyred saints bedewed thy sod,— 
Its voice ascended from thy hills to God ; 
The winds took up their dying groans—the wave 
Back to the earth its answering echo gave. 
And o’er thy vine-clad shores, thy sunny sea, 
It brooded like the voice of prophecy. 
And vengeance heard its tones, and woke at last,— 
At the still midnight pealed the Gothic blast, 
And through thy streets the hosts of Alaric passed !”” 
We are not among those who believe ‘‘ woman kind” intended solely to fulfil the 
natural offices of nurse, cook, and housekeeper, or that such duties interfere with 
a love for higher things; the greatest men have had the most intelligent of 
mothers, and we are glad to find the rising generation beginning to understand this 
truth, and women endeavouring to make themselves the companions rather than 
toys, or domestic servants to their lords and masters. The feelings of him, who 
cannot understand the following beautiful sonnet, are unenviable, and we may add, 
that this little volume is full of poetry, inculcating such sentiments :-— 
“Sonnet. To 
**I love my country, for I love my kind— 
Man is my brother wheresoe’er he roam— 
I love my father’s hearth, my childhood’s home, 
And all the hopes and memories round it twined : 
I love the deep thoughts and the cares which bind 
The mother to her children—in my heart 
These, and the love of song have each their part : 
But not a part for thee alone, | find, 
For ‘tis all thine—as light that fills no space 
And yet pervades all nature, and which gives 
All forms their beauty, loveliness, and grace, 
And energy and hope to all that lives ; 
So unto me hath been thy love—then take 
This song of mine, and keep it for my sake.” 
To which we most cordially say, Amen. It was our wish to notice this unpretending 
little work at more Jength, but time and space are our masters. We shall recur to 
it again, if possible, in the mean time we recommend it to the perusal of our readers, 
containing as it does much that is beautiful in thought, feeling and expression, and 
altogether an honour to our good old Town. 


THE DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP BOOK. London: Fisher and Son. 


Literary annual flowers blow in Winter, and as the evenings grow long these ele- 
gant productions are felt as welcome visitants. Among the host for the coming 
year ‘‘ Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap Book”’ deserves a high place. And first of 
that which first catches the eye—the binding, it isa rare union of richness and 
elegance, there is indeed that profusion of ornament, which would be gaudiness, 
were it not so tasty also. Next we find thirty-six fine steel engravings, some of rare 
beauty, most of high merit, and, to tell the truth, a few—yet only a few—but so so, 
offered at the astonishing low sum of sevenpence each, with the gorgeous binding 
and letter-press illustrations given in. We hope it will repay the spirited publisher, 
but it must take an enormous sale to do so. 

Among so many beauties as are presented to us, it is almost invidious to par- 
ticularize, but we have perhaps been most pleased by some Maritime and Mountain 
Views, by Bartlet, and by an excellent engraving of Rubens’ Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents by 7. Lightfoot, a fine representation of Strong Passion and Fierce Energy, 
and a good example of the power which an artist possesses, by mere lines, of suggest- 
ing the idea of colour. There are two very interesting portraits, of the late Duke 
and of the Duchess of Orleans, which appear to be good likenesses, at any rate they 
are good pictures—neither artist nor engraver’s name is given. We are no means 
sure that we have here named the best subjects, we have just mentioned those that 
first attracted our attention. 
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THE JUVENILE SCRAP BOOK. By rue AuTHor or tHE WoMEN OF ENGLAND. 
London: Fisher and Son. 


We have little to say of this beautiful little work, except that it appears as well 
adapted for its intended readers, as the one we have just noticed is for children of a 
larger growth ; it also is remarkable for its cheapness. It has more letter-press in 
proportion to its size, for the quality of which the name of Mrs. Ellis is an ample 
guarantee. 

We hail with great delight the appearance of such works as these. We regard 
their wide diffusion as a national blessing. Knowledge of art, improvement of taste, 
the cultivation of the feeling for beauty, are great and enduring benefits, which the 
constant contemplation of such specimens of high art tend powerfully to establish 
and secure. 


WILLIAM LANGSHAW, tue Cotton Lorp. By Mars. Strong. London: 
Richard Bentley. 


This is a Manchester novel by a Manchester lady, and galantry compels us to 
offer it a civil reception, truth however forbids that reception being cordial. 

The work affords decided indications of talent, at least of cleverness, which, if 
directed by a purer taste and better judgment, would have produced a tale both 
interesting and valuable. The design, to depict social life in a manufacturing town, 
was a good one, and we are sorry that it is so very imperfectly executed. Mrs. Stone 
has certainly presented us some correct and graphic sketches, and some of the 
characters we know well, and have seen often; but unfortunately, trusting rather 
to her powers of fancy than of observation, many of her portraitures are like 
enough to make us know for what they are intended, unlike enough to be gross 
caricatures. Every one, most likely, who has read Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘ Social life in 
America,” is convinced that it is probable enough, that those she is describing are 
vulgar, but that of the vulgarity of the describer there can be no question; and 
a somewhat similar impression, though very much weaker in degree, is produced 
by a perusal of the present volumes, 

Spite of its faults, and they are great and many, we prophesy that this novel 
will be much read in the cotton districts: people always like to know how they are 
represented or misrepresented by others, and if some are a little quizzed, the lookers 
on will not be much displeased. We think Mrs. Stone has, upon the whole, rather 
a liking for the class cotton-man,—as she calls him, and he is so well accustomed 
to abuse, that he will hardly feel her gentle and pointless satire. 

That our friends at a distance may judge how little they must depend upon the 
accuracy of this representation, we will point out one of its many errors, and that 
80 gross a one, that we can scarcely imagine it unintentional, could we guess at 
any motive for its commission. The extraordinary desertion of Manchester, the 
business part of it that is, during the race week, is described with an allowable 
degree of exaggeration ; but Mrs. Stone accounts for it by asserting that every one, 
man, woman, and child, has gone to the races, all the ladies of Manchester, it is 
said, save their new finery to sport at Kersal Moor, and the grand stand is resplen- 
dant with silks and laces! How astonished would any one be to learn, after bear- 
ing that this account was written by a Manchester lady, that few, very few ladies go 
to the races from Manchester at all, (the fashion has passed) that the few who are 
there reside in the neighbourhood of the Moor, and remain in their own carriages, 
and that scarcely any (for several years we believe not one) have appeared upon the 
grand stand; and how surprised will a resident of Manchester be to find, that his 
townswoman in heraccount of their extraordinary holiday week makes no mention 
of that other phenomenon in itself the most remarkable, as well as most peculier 
to the town,-- the crowds upon crowds of Sunday scholars who make this week 
their high festival. It is indeed, as well as a strange, an interesting and a gratifying 
sight these countless swarms of happy children enjoying their week’s sport, and 
one in which Manchester people take an honest pride, and like not to have slurred 
over. ’Tis a glorious sight these thousands of happy youngsters thronging along 
the road, now straining their throats at what they call singing a psalm, when 
quantity of sound is taken for the measure of quality, and then again breaking off 
into merry laughter and light-hearted chatter, a pleasant sound for the breeze 
to carry; and again returning in the evening tired, the little ones taken in tow by 
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the others, all weary and thirsty, and perchance half choked with dust, yet fully 
convinced that it is enjoyment. And as one lengthened procession after another 
passes you, and you see so many healthy cheeks and merry eyes, you ask are these 
factory children? Yes, many of them, but you cannot pick them out, they are as 
healthy as the rest, although false philanthropists do talk of their haggard eyes 
and wasted forms, and, by their pretended mercy, seek to excuse their own denial 
of justice. 


WILLIAM TELL. A DRAMA, TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK 
ScuiLtter. By Samvuet Roprnson. London: Orr and Smith. 


Though Mr. Robinson’s beautiful translation of Schiller’s splendid play “ Wr.- 
LIAM TELL,” was published several years ago, it has only just lately fallen under 
our observation, and our desire that our readers should participate in the delight we 
have ourselves derived from its perusal, induces us to recommend it to their atten- 
tion, and depart from our usual practice of not noticing any but recent productions, 

Everything connected with the glorious struggle for liberty in Switzerland must 
be interesting to the lover o1 liberty of every age, and every land; how much more 
so then is it, to be brought into immediate contact with the immortal actors of 
that noble drama, who had their glorious mountain land for their theatre, their na- 
tion’s freedom for reward,—revivified for our instruction and delight, by such a 
master-mind as Schiller, and we enabled by the magic of his genius, to share their 
counsels, witness their deeds and triumph in their victory. 

A translation, from its very nature, must be inferior to the original,—we are a 
step removed from the creating mind,—but skill, and taste, and close sympathy with 
the author, have here done much to diminish an inevitable disadvantage; it is true 
we are here and there reminded, by an unusually constructed sentence, that it isa 
translation, but considering how close is the adherence to the original, it is a mat- 
ter of surprise that these instances are so rare. 

It is evidently impossible to give, in a reasonable space, anything like a review 
of this work; a drama must be judged of as a whole; we trust, however, we have 
said enough to induce our readers to make themselves acquainted with its beauties. 


THE BRIDE OF MESSINA; a TraGepy witH CHoruses. By ScuILrer. 

TRANSLATED by A. Lopce, Esq., M.A. London: John Bohn. 

Here we have another of Schiller’s dramatic poems, by many considered his 
master-piece. It is one most strongly marked with national and personal peculi- 
arities, we have nothing in English literature with which it may fitly be compared, 
it is most like the Greek tragedies, and yet there are startling differences Though 
called a tragedy it is not at all fitted nor intended for the stage, we can scarcely 
conceive its success as an acted drama possible, and have certainly no wish to see 
the experiment tried. As a poem, however, is has high, very high merits, and 
so well established is its fame that praise is quite unnecessary. To the translator, 
however, we must express our obligations, and offer a right hearty welcome to the 
high poesy from abroad, which we find so rare a commodity at home, not that we 
have not much poetry, much indeed that is good, while of that which is bad or 
indifferent the supply is very ample. 

This translation is not so close as that of the drama we have just noticed. 
There are two opinions of how a translation should be executed; one, that it 
should be as close an adherence to the original as the structure and idiom of the 
languages will allow; the other, that it should not be “a close version of the 
author’s language, but rather such a transcript of his thoughts as might be ani- 
mated by a portion of his spirit, and wear a certain air of originality :” such is 
Mr. Lodge’s opinion, while Mr. Robinson inclines to “a stricter transcript.” 
These two translations are good specimens of the two styles, and a careful com- 
parison of their successes and partial failures, of their beauties and defects, would 
go far to set at rest this questio vexata, so far at least as German dramatic literature 
is concerned, for each translator has carried out his own idea of the true nature of 
his task, with remarkable skill, and taste, and judgment. The subject is a tempting 
one, and we may perhaps recur to it, but at present we feel it to be almost un- 
grateful to breathe one syllable in dispraise of the works of either, when we owe 
such delight to each. 
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SHADOWS OF THOUGHT, or Porms, Epristorary, MorAL AND Descriptive. 


* HHRERE 
By *##¢ Seeee ’ 


As we believe the sale by subscription of these poems!!! is their author’s first 
offence, his first successful attempt to obtain money under false pretences in the 
literary line at least, we are not inclined to punish his folly with all the severity it de- 
serves, but if we see any more such stuff by the same hand we shall be tempted to 
insert the name of the offender in the hue andcry. At present, we content ourselves 
with proposing the following preface, as an appropriate introduction. We can- 
not think of imposing upon our readers by inserting any specimens; we first looked 
for something good, but all was barren, next for something bad enough to be 
funny, but all was one dead flat insipidity. He has evidently mistaken a stagnant 
ditch for the sacred rill. 


Look! and behold as in a glass, 

The image of a full-grown ass, 

A vain, pedantic, senseless fop, 

A sickly, namby-pamby sop ; 

Who aims to win a poet’s name, 

And raise himself to classic fame 

By worthless words, contrived to jingle, 
And make your very ears to tingle; 
Then binds his balderdash in calf, 

A covering too good by half. 

Let ev’ry boy who reads his rhyme, 
And o’er his pages wastes his time, 
Punish the thief who stole the treasure, 
And birch him without stint or measure. 
Shall such a man presume to teach ? 

Of learning and of science preach ? 
Forbid it Bedlam! seize the elf 

And keep him till he knows himself. 
Quick! shave his head and keep him cool, 
Then send him to an infant school ; 
There, let some Goody try to hammer 
Into his skull some English Grammar : 
And teach him, while he cons his letters 
To leave verse making to his betters. 
Shall such a creature woo “the Nine?” 
No! rather let him wait on swine. 

He ne’er can tread yon sacred hill, 

Or taste one drop of heaven’s own rill. 
Each muse disdains his vulgar suit, 

And spurns him as a low-born brute : 
Grub Street itself would scorn to find 
Its haunts transgressed by such a hind ; 
No bare-foot songster would descend 

To sing the trash by all condemned. 
The wind-blown scribbler asks for bays, 
Wherewith to crown his worthless lays, 
His breast with vain ambition swells, 
Then let him have a cap and bells. 

Let all who in the shops have bought, 

A book entitled ‘‘ Shades of Thought,” 
Punish the man who cribbed their pence, 
By setting up a false pretence, 

And send him straightway to the wheel, 
Until he learns—‘‘ Thou shalt not Steal.” 
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LETTERS OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, &c., &c., &c. By AcNzEs Srric. 

LAND. 2 vols. 12mo. 1842. Colburn, London. 

The appearance of this interesting collection of letters, will be very welcome to 
the historical student. They throw great light upon a most important period of 
our history, and expose to us the private feelings and character of a personage, about 
whom great contrariety of opinion has ever been entertained. 

By no evidence can we better judge of the moral qualities and intellectual powers 
of individuals, than by the letters they write, (except perhaps by those which they 
receive) ; with good reason then have biographers paid great attention to the collec. 
tion of epistolary correspondence, and it is curious that such important evidence 
of the character of Mary, should now make its first appearance among us. This is 
however, to a great extent accounted for by the fact that the letters have remained 
abroad, many in the Bethune collection, others locked up among family archives 
and other continental repositories, and some carried even to Warsaw, or St. Peters- 
burg. The inedited letters of Mary have been collected by the Russian prince 
Alexander Labannoff from the manuscripts in the royal library and national archives 
at Paris; from these Miss Strickland has selected every paper of the slightest 
interest, blended with them a copious selection of Mary’s intermediate letters, 
arranged them with careful attention to dates, and accompanied them with a sum- 
mary of events, forming altogether a complete and almost autobiographic history 
of the latter years, of what that unfortunate Queen truly calls “her troublous 
pilgrimage.” Great credit is due to Miss Strickland, for the skill and judgment 
with which she has executed her difficult and useful task. 


AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. By Cuartes Dickens, 

Esq. London: Chapman and Hall. 

This is the very perfection of a book for reading as you roll along in a coach, or are 
whirled along a railway, or sit lazily in an easy chair after dinner, all unconscious 
how long you may keep awake; pleasant company too on a green lane ramble, or 
in the shady corner of a hay field, because the dear good-natured book only asks 
you to read it, and leaves your mind at liberty to wander wherever it pleases. And, 
to our taste, such a book of a journey is more like the journey itself than any other: 
there you have the cities, and roads, and lakes, and rivers, and steam-boats, and 
railway carriages, and fellow-passengers just as if you saw them yourself, and when 
you have time and inclination you can moralize and philosophize to your heart’s 
content—but you are not compelled to spend half your life over a few days wander- 
ings. The book too has an unassuming name, “ Notes for General Circulation,” 
scenes just as the author saw them—people as he observed them—flying conversa- 
tions as he heard them,—all written in the very manner of moving-along. We 
could give extracts too, full of fun, ideality, and feeling, but Magazines and Newspapers 
have extracted the whole book, and our readers are pretty well acquainted with the 
pet passages; so we content ourselves with just hinting to our well-beloved public 
the absurdity of expecting an ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” or ‘‘ Pickwick,” or ‘‘ Nicholas Nick- 
elby,” in Notes of a voyage to America, and a steam-carriage-speed journey through 
it. Surely none were so absurd as to expect an ‘“‘ Old Curiosity Shop” amongst the 
freest and most independent and go-a-head people in the universal world. If any of 
you have not read the book read it, for however you may judge of it after, you'll 
enjoy it as you go along. One word of warning, dear reader, and we have done— 
whether you be venturing across the broad Atlantic, with its interminably rolling 
waves, or over that capricious herring-pond of a place the British channel, don’t 
read the second chapter of ‘‘ Notes,” if you do we sicken at the very thought of the 
consequences—leave that chapter until you are on land and have breakfasted. 


AN ADDRESS, DELIVERED ON OCCASION OF THE S1xTH ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL 
Tea Parry, (Nov. 10th, 1842,) IN COMMEMORATION OF THE CONSECRATION OF 
Sr. Saviour’s Cuurcu, Mancuester. By the Rev. Epwarp Bircu, B.A. 
We certainly should have taken leave to go out of our own proper province as 

secular journalists, in order to notice as it deserves this very excellent pastoral 

address, had it reached us before the last sheet of our publication was ready for the 
press. As it is, we have not space for more than one or two passing and hasty 
remarks. 

This is just the sort of discourse which comes well and usefully, aye and gracefully 
too, from a clergyman to his flock with whom he has been taking a cup of tea in @ 
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free and easy sort of way. The topics are appropriate to the occasion, some of 
them highly important ; they are well handled, in a style at once familiar and forci- 
ble; and a fine spirit of christian earnestness and charity pervades the whole. In 
the observations upon Rubrical obligation there is much of a Bentham-like good 
sense ; proving most satisfactorily that their reverend author is no member of that 
queer confraternity at Leeds, ycleped the “‘ Rubric Club,” to which he somewhat 
sarcastically alludes. It is still more satisfactory to find the worthy incumbent of 
St. Saviour’s making, as he does, an unequivocal declaration of his steadfast adher- 
ence to the principles of the Reformation, and settled opposition to the Romish 
tenets of the Tractarians; and this he does in a tone which betrays not the slight- 
est touch of the odium theologicum : he seems, however, to forget that the germs 
of some of these errors are to be found in the Book of Common Prayer. For 
ourselves, painful as is the interest with which we view this heresy, we yet regard 
that breadth of doctrinal foundation which affords so much room for freedom of 
thought as a feature favourably distinguishing ourchurch from most, if not all, others. 
We are especially gratified with the refreshing catholicity of sentiment breathed 
throughout those passages of the address in which the dissenters are alluded to. 
Mr. Birch must allow us to smile, however, at the reason he assigns for not uniting 
with dissenters in the Town-Mission, whose usefulness he freely admits, and of 
whose objects he expresses an unqualified approval. Not so reasons the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel. There are two or three other points at which our shoulders 
gave themselves an instinctive shrug, in the way of a note of admiration; but, 
these points included, most heartily do we commend this little pamphlet to the 
attentive perusal of christians of every name. 


CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANAC FOR 1843. 


We have always looked forward to the appearance of the Comic Almanac with 
considerable impatience, and as each successive number came, wondered at the fer- 
tility of that genius, which could produce such odd and capital combinations with 
apparently so much ease and exhaustless profusion. But at last we perceive symp- 
toms of diminished power; our old favourite’s fountain of mirth has not become 
dry with time, but its sparkling waters seem to be muddled and polluted by the 
drainings of some very ordinary kennel, or, in other words, that much of his raciness 
is lost in vulgarity, ill nature, and absurdity, without fun. In fact, it requires a forty- 
horse power to laugh at jokes which must have taken a forty-ass power to invent, it 
is the most lamentable drollery, the most ludicrously laborious mirth ; this is ex- 
plainable perhaps by his literary partnership with an author who invariably makes 
his readers laugh, when he fully intends to make them cry. Cruikshank, vulgarised 
now by keeping low company, produces alas, just the contrary effect— 


Why laugh at Ainsworth’s horrors, 
At Cruikshank’s jokes why groan ? 
Upon my word its hard to tell 
The “‘t’ other” from the “ t’ one.” 
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At the time of our last publication the prices of goods had sunk to the lowest 
level of the most depressed period prior to the turn-out. In the course of the sub- 
sequent week, both the foreign and home buyers, induced no doubt by this state of 
things, and by the cheapness of discounts, gradually increased their operations, and, 
finding manufacturers willing or rather eager sellers, succeeded in purchasing largely, 
without encountering any demand for an advance, except to a very trifling extent. 
In this way the current production was disposed of, and, in numerous instances, 
contracts were made for some weeks forward. 

During the last three weeks the spinners were pretty generally working under 
contract for the German market, the period for shipment to which was drawing to a 
close; and, under these circumstances, sales were readily made, though higher prices 
Were out of the question. Scarcely at any period of the year did prices range lower. 
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During the same time, the quantity of cotton purchased by spinners and manu. 
facturers was only in the proportion of their consumption of it, and prices rather 
declined, so that on Friday, the 18th of November, they touched the lowest rates 
of the year. The amount taken on speculation averaged about 3000 bales per week, 
chiefly Americans. The extraordinary abundance of the new crop produced a gene. 
ral persuasion that no increase of value could take place, except from an unlooked 
for improvement in general trade. 

This week we have experienced an unexpected change. The highly important 
intelligence from China and Cabul has given rise to great excitement in the cloth 
market. Manufacturers are demanding 10 to 15 per cent. more than the late lowest 
prices for goods adapted to those markets, such as long-cloths, madapollams, and 
more particularly, forty-inch shirtings. And other fabrics, not much, if at all 
shipped to these parts, feel the effect of the fillip in a greater or less degree :—the 
best qualities of 27 inch. 72’s, which, three weeks ago, were sold at 4s. 9d., cannot 
now be had for less than 5s. 3d.-6d; 27 inch. 66, 64 and 60 reeds, and light 26 inch, 
52 reeds, are up in like proportion. There is not, however, much business done at 
these rates ; for the buyers are less sanguine, and less inclined to ‘‘ goa head,” than 
the sellers, though the latter are desirous to purchase, and willing to pay a moderate 
advance. The effect of the news upon yarns suitable for China has been an augmen- 
tation of business, to a limited extent, and at a trifling increase of price ; and, the 
German season being over, the spinners are less extravagant in their demands than 
the manufacturers, though they ask more than can be obtained, viz.: a halfpenny 
perlb. The Liverpool cotton merchants, as might be expected from their peculiarly 
mercurial character, have exhibited more of wildness than any other class; and 
their customers, particularly the manufacturers, have given them but too much en- 
couragement, by running helter-skelter into the market. The sales, of the last two 
days, have averaged 10,000 bags, and would have reached a higher amount but that 
the holders were backward at offering their stocks. The rise is 4d. to $d. per lb. from 
the prices of Friday last, the 18th November. 

It is impossible to help being amused at the extravagant expectations of imme. 
diate commercial advantage from the termination of these wars, which many per- 
sons entertain. They seem to have a notion that the barbarous Affghans and the 
obsequious Chinese will, to a man, straightway buy, each for himself and his wife, 
a cotton garment, out of pure love and gratitude to us English and our “ devil’s 
ships.” They forget that, during the whole period of our misunderstanding with 
China, our trade with that country has suffered little interruption ; and that we have 
lately sent thither very heavy shipments of cottons. Undoubtedly, the throwing open 
to our merchants four additional ports, some of which are most admirably situated, 
with other facilities for trade, which have been conceded to us, will very greatly 
augment the exchanges between the two countries; but, then, it is very obvious 
that this effect will be gradual, not immediate. Time will be required for the new 
markets to get into operation; and it must be borne in mind, that part of their 
business will merely be a subtraction from that hitherto carried on at Canton. Then 
it is quite evident, though little adverted to, that the Chinese and Affghans can take 
only so much of our manufactures as we can take of their products in repayment. 

Now, what they have to give us are luxuries. But we have a glut of luxuries, 
in consequence of the diminished consumption of the middle class, and the almost 
total cessation of consumption by the poor; and they have a large supply of our 
fabrics, in their depots, and on the way. If, therefore, we force out Jarge additional 
supplies of the one, and force in heavy contributions to the existing glut of the other, 
there must be a sacrifice on both hands, to the serious loss of many of our mer- 
chants, and the utter ruin of others. The beneficial results of our settlement with 
China will be gradually developed, and must, in time, be incalculably great; but 
this can only take place in such proportion as, by the opening of our ports to the corn 
and other necessaries which foreigners are offering us in exchange for our fabrics, 
the idle looms and hammers of the country are set in motion, and our operatives 
enabled to buy bread, beef, butter, cheese, sugar, and tea, and our middle-class men 
to resume their wonted luxuries. 


Nov. 25th, 1842. 





Manchester: Printed at Simrson and Gittett’s Steam Press. 
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